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PFaesBRRRBERBES 


A SMALL ENGLISH FAMILY WISH TO EN- 
gage to take charge of a dwelling in the absence of the 


owner. Address G. Poers, 1500 Race Street, Phila. 


SCHOOL TEACHER DESIRES WORK FOR 

the summer at sea-shore, as clerk, charge of linen room, 

or care of cottage. K. H. TAGG, Moores P. O., Delaware County, 
Pennsylvania. 


SHOEMAKER, 
: —MILLINERY 


533 N, ELEVENTH STREET. 
4@-Private house, third door below Green St. 


Nev IS THE TIME TO HAVE THAT 
PAPER HANGING DONE. 


Wall Papers were never cheaper. Observe these 
prices for new Fall Patterns: Lustres and Mica 
Papers, 6 cts. roll; Beautiful Gold Papers, 1234 
cts.; Felt or Cartridge Paper, 20 cts: Heavy Em- 
bossed Golds. 30 cts. Samples sent free toany ad- 


Gress inthe country. 4 1 DIAMENT & CO 
1206 MARKET STREET. 


HE ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
“Friends’ Boarding House Association’’ with be held in the 
Boarding House, 1623 Filbert street on 4th day. 4th Mo. 24th, at 4 
Pp. m. The annual report will be read and directors elected 
Friends ate solicited to attend. E.Webster, Clerk. 


ANTED—A FEMALE TEACHER OF EX- 
perience to take charge of a Primary School at Friends’ 
meeting-house, corner of Park Avenue and Laurens Street, Bal- 
timore, Md. School to open 9th Month next, and will be under 
the care of the Monthly Meeting. Apply early, stating full par- 
ticulars. Address Mary B. Andrews, Sec., 105 N.Carey Street, Bal- 
timore, Md. 


Ww4 NTED A YOUNG MARRIED MAN WITH 

some capital, an experienced farmer and good judge of 
stock. to take charge of a large farm in Ohio. Good references 
will be required; a Friend preferred. Address T., Intelligencer 
and Journal, 921 Arch St., Phila. 


ANTED—ACTIVE YOUNG MAN ON 
Dairy Farm, of good habits, able to do all kinds of farm 


work. Position permanent for a worthy, capable man, G. H. 
UNDERHILL, Plainfield, New Jersey. 


‘ANTED—AN ADULT FAMILY TO RENT 

a desirable house in N. W. section ; furnished if preferred, 

and board two. Address E., Office of Intelligencer and Journal, 
921 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


WANTED—SITUA TION ON FARM (STOCK 
farm preferred), for 18-year old boy. Has had several 
years’ experience. Address G. L , office Intelligencer and Jonrnal. 


'ANTED—A FRIEND AND HIS WIFE, OR 
a@ capable woman, to keep house for two adult Friends. 
Address P. L., office Intelligencer and Jouraal, 921 Arch St. 
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WM. H. JONES AMOS HILLBORN & Co., 


The Dealer in cultural Im- 


plements, Seeds and Fertil: | Hhyr~niture, Bedding, Curtains, 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, nitiiintiiienth 
Every conocivente im foment of P Duvine Room, LIBRAR 
Be farm ane, harness, coeds and fertil- segemy n ™“, ” 
. ot is e ee of AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
jp fo sce the establishment. If you TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
b Fat anak with 
i> tural implement buil- MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 


eS. SpRines, SPRING CoTs, ETO., ETO. 


ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. | wo. 1097 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


[| PHIGH AND SCHUYLEILL COAL, MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSKO. 


hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 
BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. | ofice, 608 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 


Aquila J. Linvill, 1244 N. Ninth Street. JOSEPH L. JONES. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTEA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust kept Funds and Investments are separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T.WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 
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PENN MUTUAL LIFE INS.CO.y PHILA. 


a ae ee ee ew wewwweeewevewwrewewe-weeeewe~* a 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FoRMs of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Net 
Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has AssETs of THIRTEEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUS of over TWO AND A 
HALF MILLIONS. gg ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.“@a 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 





INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee 
THE GIRARD o oe an esi Dopo nro 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST (0, — Presiaent EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS. 


Vice-President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 
Actuary, WILLIAM P. HUSTON. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW. 
Solicitor, GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM. 


No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. 








HILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. “apital, $500,000 (Full paid.) 
? OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 822 CHESTNUT STREET. 
PER CENT. MORTGAGES and its own Five per cent. Real Estate Trust Bonds 
secured by special deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the 
AND amount of the Mortgage, and the capital of the yoy Collects Rents. Transacts general 
Trust and Financial Business. All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart 
Z jrom the assets of the Company. Interest allowed on Deposits. 
BENJAMIN MILLER, EDWARD HOOPES, R. T. McCARTER, Jz., GEO. JUNKIN, 
President. Vice-President. Secretary and Treasurer. Solicitor 


DIRECTORS: Thos. Woodnutt, 
Benjamin Miller, Edward Hoopes, Winthrop Smith, Charles L. Bailey, J. H. Catherwood, Chas. H. Banes, Alan Wood, Jr. 
Charles Platt, Joseph S. Harris, Charles Huston, Francis B. Reeves, Geo. D. McCreary, Wm. H. Ingham, Joseph L. Caven. 
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FOR DRY GOODS 


—— THE BEST PLACE IS——— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that wnusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods, 


STREETS. 





Tailoring. Tailoring. 
Fit and promptness guaranteed. Desirable 
goods, such as cloths, cassimeres, and 
worsteds suitable tor Plain and Fashionable 
Garments, always on hand. 

109 N. TENTH STREET, GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Merchant Tailor. 


WALTER A. WOOD, HARVESTING MACHINERY. 





Rake Reaper 
le Apron Har- 
d mares 
_ & their 


Mowers all siges: 
Self. 
3 Sing 


For Mewer 


& vester an 
$ Tedder Attachmen 


oO 
2 Self dump Hay rake : 


@ Bundle Carrier, 


This company manufactured and sold last year, 
chines Ask for the Wood and take no other. 

Local agents appointed or information given by 

W. H. LIPPINCOTT, Woodstown, N. J. 





The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a a etary advertisements will, we think, be fownd 
a A careful supervision is exercised 
a sotlag bes known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goer to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. 12° our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
adveertisment in this paper.-“@a 





EWIS’ 98 cess. LYE 


Powdered and Perfumed. 
(PATENTED.) 


The strongest and purest Lye made. Will 
make 10 to 12 Ibs. of the best Perfumed 
Hard Soap in 20 minutes without boiling. 
It is the best for disinfecting sinks, 
closets, drains, ete. Photographers’ and 
machinists’ uses. Foundrymen, bolt and 
nut makers. For engineers as a boiler 
cleaner, and anti-iuerustator. For brewers 
and bottlers, for washing barrels, bottles, 
etc, For painters to remove old paints. 
For washing trees, ete , etc. 


PENNA. SALT M’F’G CO., 
General Agents, Philadelphia, Pa, 


LUKENS WEBSTER, 


120 ‘Ss. F FIFTEENTH ‘ST. 





MILK, | 
CREAM, | 
AND | 
BUTTER | 
ALWAYS 


boy —— daily, and butter twice a 
week to al oe of the city and surrounding 
country one Soolne with the most re- 
liable "jas rders by mail solicited and 
| promptly filled 


LARD OF THE VERY BEST QUALITY 
A SPECIALTY. 


ON HAND. | 


wo WM. HEACOCK, %e~ 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Special attention paid to Embalming. 


WILLIAM P. BETTS 


UNDERTAKER, 


No. 255 S. Fifth St., Phila 
4@-BoDIES PRESERVED WITHOUT ICE. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 








WARMINSTER 


The new Ingrain Fabric. A carpet that surpasses 
anything of its kind both in durability and ex- 
cellence of weave. The designs and colcrings 
are novel, and possess the richness of effect of a 
Brussels Carpet. BENJAMIN GREEN, 


83 North Second Street, Phila. 
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COTTAGE. 


OcEAN END OF 8. CAROLINA AVENUE. FRIENDS’ PARLOR 
MEETING AT 10.80 O'CLOCK ON First-Days. 171 8. CAROLINA 


AVENUE, ATLANTIC City, N. J. 
M. F. PASCHALL, Hostess. 


PENNHURST, ==" 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN, 


JAMES HOOD. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


South Carolina Avenue, — 
The Radnor, Atlantic City, N. J. 


H. W. SHARPLESS. 


CAROLINE RAU, PLAIN MILLINERY, 
(Successor to 8. Maddock,) 


736 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Plain Straw Bonnets a Specialty. 


Oe © WAeDG.3t4 Feelin Sues, 
MARY E. WATERS, **4 Jranktin Stree 
BONNET MAKER. 


Plain bonnets of all kinds, ready made, and to order ; pleated 
crown bonnets made to order. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


Jopsine ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 


2212 Wallace Street. 


HOUSE AND SIGN FAINTING. 


DURABLE WORK, RELIABLE WORKMEN, 


w vo Tit entons gt, 112 N. Tenth Street. 


NEW BOOKS. 





R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 


HENRY 


ELLIS | 





POEMS BY HALLIDAY JACKSON. 
PORTRAIT AND MEMOIR. 
188 Pages. Price, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


WILLIAM PENN IN AMERICA. 
By WILLIAM J. BUCK. 
424 Pages. Price, $2.50. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. I5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 





The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satiafactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment, pa When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this paper.~“@a 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH ELEVENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 
ABINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL, 

Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R 
Ten miles from Philadelphia. ; 

Next school year begins Ninth month 10th, 1888. Courses of 
study arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to 
prepare for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $55. For further information address, 

AEnTHurE H. Tomiuvson, Principal, 
Or CrnTH14 G. BosLer, Sec., Jenkintown, Pa. 
Shoemakertown, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 
Terms, $150 to $225 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. Cay, Principal, address, during vaca- 
tion), Media, Pa. 
Or to 
Tuomas P,. BarnTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIpDL&, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 11th, 1888. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITs, Sec., 


Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


(CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SAMUEL C. CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 


Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


Spring, 1889. 


E are still at ourold established place of business, 915 Spring 
Garden Street, and are prepared to furnish on shortest no- 
tice all our well known specialties in Ladies’ Fine Hand-sewed 


Shoes. 
tt Our Spring stock of Ladies fine shoes is in every way calculated 
to meet the demands of our patrons, in completeness, quality, 
and style, and our prices are the lowest possible, commensurate 
with a first-class article. 
an and Swede kid shoes, made to order after the latest 
gns 
We respectfully solicit your inspection of our stock, before or- 
dering your'spring and summer shoes, thoroughly believing our 
style, and the known durability of our goods, will sell them 
against all competition. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 
MANUFACTURER OF LADIES’ FINE HAND-SEWED SHOES, 
(Old Stand,) 915 Spring Garden St. 
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SOMEWHERE. 
SOMEWHERE, await the treasures we have strewn 
Which idle hands, and feet have rudely shattered, 
And tenderest love shall gather as its own 
The pearls thus scattered. 


Somewhere, the tears of broken-hearted trust, 
Of patient sacrifice, and self-submission, 
Shall form the rainbow promise of a just 
And fall fruition. 


Somewhere, the narrow stepping-stones we tread— 
The steep, and terrible ascent of duty— 
Shall change to velvet terraces o’erspread 
With emerald beauty. 


Somewhere, the doubtful seed that we have sown, 
Shall well disprove a cold, uncertain rootage, 
And vindicate the hope we now disown, 
By fairest fruitage. 


Somewhere, our human efforts of to-day, 
The faltering outcome of a pure intention, 
Eternity shall hold as brave assay 
And true ascension. 


Oh, Universal Soul! The finite range 
Of earth, and time may dwarf our high endeavor, 
Yet life is victory, through the evolving change 
Of Thy Forever. 


—Augusta Cooper Bristol. 


JAMES NAYLER.' 


Tue saddest chapter in the annals of the Society of 
Friends is that containing the story of the strange 
infatuation and sufferings of James Nayler, and 
much has been written about this sad case of de- 
lusion. Thomas Carlyle, in his work on Oliver 
Cromwell, has devoted several pages, in a half-seri- 
ous, half-comic strain, to the misfortunes which 
marked the life of this misguided man. “To recon- 
cile in some degree, the discrepancy between the 
declarations of Cromwell in behalf of freedom of 
conscience, and that mean and cruel persecution 
which the Quakers suffered under the Protectorate, 
the generally harmless fanaticism of a few individu- 
als bearing that name is gravely urged.” (J. G. 
Whittier.) 

On the other hand, Charles Lamb, whose gentle 
spirit had a feeling in common with the quiet ways 
of the Friends, writes: “If you are not acquainted 
with it, I would recommend to you above all church 
narratives, to read Sewell’s History of the Quakers. 
It is in folio, and is the abstract of the Journals of 


1Read at the Conference, after meeting, at 15th and Race Sts., 
Philadelphia, Fourth month 7, 1889, by Annie Cooper. 


Vol. XVII. No. 847. 





Fox and the primitive Friends. It is far more edify- 
ing and affecting than anything you will read of Wes- 
ley and his colleagues. Here is nothing to stagger you, 
nothing to make you mistrust, no suspicion of alloy, 
no drop nor dreg of the worldly or ambitious spirit. 
You will here read the true story of that much in- 
jured, ridiculed man (who perhaps has been a by- 
word in your mouth),—James Nayler; what dreadful 
sufferings, with what patience he endured, even to 
the boring through his tongue with hot irons with- 
out a murmer; and with what strength of mind, 
when the delusion he had fallen into, which they 
stigmatized for blasphemy, had given way to clearer 
thoughts, he could renounce his error, in a strain 
of the beautifullest humility, yet keep his first 
grounds, and be a Quaker still!” 

James Nayler was born in the parish of Ardesley, 
Yorkshire, in 1616, and received from his father, a 
man of reputation and ample means, a good educa- 
tion. At the time of his marriage, he settled on a 
farm in Wakefield, grounds afterwards made classic 
by Goldsmith’s inimitable story, ‘‘ The Vicar of Wake- 
field.” The quiet, rural life here was soon disturbed 
by the din of war, for the long struggle of the people 
of England with their king, Charles the First, for 
their civic rights had at last culminated in a resort 
toarms. At the summons of Lord Fairfax and the 
Parliament, James Nayler joined a troop of cavalry, 
composed of sturdy Independents, and like many 
others who afterwards became eminent Friends, he 
won distinction as a soldier. By promotion he be- 
came quarter-master under General Lambert, and 
served with him in his campaign in Scotland. 

Having become disabled by ill-health, after eight 
or nine years’ service in the army, he resigned his 
commission and returned to his home, where his 
time was spent in active life on his farm and in at- 
tendance at the conventicles of the Independents. 
Sometime later he met George Fox, who had just 
been liberated from an imprisonment in Derby jail, 
and was then traveling in the north of England. 
The interview led to the convincement of James 
Nayler, and soon after he joined the Society of 
Friends, becoming a minister of powerful and per- 
suasive eloquence. 

“In the spring of the next year he was in his field 
following his plough, and meditating, as he was wont, 
on the great questions of life and duty, when he 
seemed to hear a voice bidding him go out from his 
kindred and his father’s house, with an assurance 
that the Lord would be with him while laboring in 
his service. Deeply impressed, he left his employ- 
ment, and returning to his house, made immediate 
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preparation for a journey. But hesitation and doubt 
followed; he became sick from anxiety of mind, and 
his recovery for a time was exceedingly doubtful. 
On his restoration to bodily health, he obeyed what 
he regarded as a clear intimation of duty, and went 
forth a Preacher of the doctrines he had embraced. 
The Independent minister of the society to which he 
had formerly belonged sent after him the story that 
he was the victim of sorcery; that George Fox had 
a bottle, out of which he made people drink; and 
that the draught bad the power to change a Presby- 
terian or Independent into a Quaker at once; that 
in sbort the Arch Quaker, Fox, was a wizard, and 
could be seen at the same moment of time riding on 
a black horse, in two places widely separated! He 
had scarcely commenced his exhortation, before the 
mob, excited by such stories, assailed him. In the 
early summer of the year we hear of him in Appleby 
jail. On his release he fell in with George Fox. At 
Walney island, he was furiously assaulted, and 
beaten by clubs and stones, the poor priest-led fish- 
ermen being fully persuaded they were dealing with 
a wizard.” (Whittier.) 

A letter dated 30th of 8th month, 1652, shows his 
spirit: “ Dear friends: Dwell in patience and wait 
upon the Lord, who will do his own work. Look not 
at man who is in his work, nor at any man opposing 
it; but rest in the will of the Lord, that so ye may 
be furnished with patience, both to do and to suffer 
what ye shall be called unto, that your end in all 
things may be his praise. Meet often together; take 
heed of what exalteth itself above its brother; but 
keep low, and serve one another in love.” 

Going to London in 1654, a feeling of uncertainty 
came over his mind, but he entered with great zeal 
into the work of the ministry, and his influence was 
soon recognized among the Friends of the city. Ad- 
miring and sympathising friends gathered around 
him, and such was the power of his ministry that 
profane and drunken cavaliers and intolerant bigots 
were moved and converted to the principles he 
preached. Weak and infatuated women, carried 
away by his eloquence, addressed him in terms of 
adoration, calling him “the Everlasting Son of 
Righteousness, The Prince of Peace, the only begot- 
ten Son of God.” Yielding to this adulation, the 
mind of James Nayler lost its balance and his intel- 
lect became clouded. 

To quote again from J. G. Whittier: “Weak in 
body, worn with sickness, fasting, stripes, and prison 
penance, and naturally credulous and imaginative, is 
it strange that in some measure he yielded to this 
miserable delusion? Let those who would harshly 
judge him or ascribe his fall to the peculiar doctrines 
of his sect, think of Luther, engaged in personal 
combat with the Devil, or conversing with him on 
points of theology in his bed-chamber, or of Bunyan 
at actual fisticuffs with the adversary ; or of Fleet- 
wood and Vane and Harrison millenium mad, and 
making preparations for the earthly reign of King 
Jesus. It was an age of intense religious excitement. 
Fanaticism had become epidemic. Cromwell swayed 
his Parliaments by ‘revelations,’ and Scripture 
phrases in the painted chamber; stout generals and 
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sea-captains exterminated the Irish, and swept 
Dutch navies from the ocean with old Jewish war- 
cries, and hymns of Deborah and Miriam ; county 
justices charged juries in Hebraisms, and cited the 
laws of Palestine oftener than those of England. 
Poor Nayler found himself in the very midst of this 
seething and confused moral maelstrom. He strug- 
gled against it for a time, but human nature was 
weak ; he became, to use his own words, ‘bewildered 
and darkened,’ and the floods went over him.” 

Edward Burrough and Frances Howgill, at that 
time the most weighty and gifted ministers in Lon- 
don, were constrained to extend tender admonitions 
and to rebuke the conduct of James Nayler and his 
friends, before they left London to go to Exeter. In 
the latter city their extravagant language brought 
them under censure, and James Nayler was arrested 
by the authorities and thrown into jail. Some of his 
most infatuated followers gathered around the prison 
declaring that “ Christ was in prison,” and when they 
were admitted to his presence, they knelt and kissed 
his feet, saying, ‘‘ Thy name shall no more be called 
James Nayler, but Jesus.” 

Here is the graphic account Carlyle gives of his 
entrance into Bristol, the next place we find him: 
“In the month of October, 1655, there was seen a 
strange sight at Bristol in the West. A procession of 


eight persons ; one a man on horseback, riding sin- 
gle; the others, men and women, partly riding 
double, partly on foot, in the muddiest highway, in 
the wettest weather ; singing, all but the single rider, 


at whose bridle splash and walk two women: ‘ Ho- 
sannah! Holy, holy! Lord God of Sabaoth!’ and 
other things‘ in a buzzing tone,’ which the impartial 
hearer could not make out. The single rider is a raw- 
boned male figure, with lank hair reaching below his 
cheeks, hat drawn close over his brows, nose rising 
slightly in the middle, of abstruse down look, and 
large dangerous jaws, strictly closed ; he sings not; 
sits there covered, and is sung to by the others bare. 
Amid pouring deluges and mud knee-deep, soj that 
the rain ran in at their necks, and they vented it at 
their hose and breeches; a spectacle to the West of 
England and Posterity! Singing as above; answer- 
ing no questions except in song. From Bedminster 
to Ratcliffe Gate, along the streets to the High Cross 
of Bristol ; at the High Cross they are laid hold of 
by the authorities ;—turn out to be James Nayler 
and company.” 

This strange proceeding, of course, led to the ar- 
rest of the company, and Nayler was sent to London. 
Instead of giving him the benefit of a trial by a jury 
with all the safe-guards of the law, Parliament un- 
dertook to examine his case and pass judgment. 
Carlyle, in writing of this Parliament says: “To pos- 
terity they sit as the James Nayler Parliament. Four 
hundred gentlemen of England, and, I think, a 
sprinkling of Lords among them, assembled from all 
the counties and boroughs of the Three Nations to 
sit in solemn debate on this terrific phenomenon; a 
mad Quaker, fancying or seeming to fancy himself, 
what is not uncommon since, a new incarnation of 
Christ.” After a long and wearisome trial, which 
lasted for two months, the following sentence 
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was passed: “That James Nayler be set in the 
pillory, with his head in the pillory, in the 
Palace Yard, Westminster, during the space of 
two hours on Thursday next; and be whipped by 
the hangman through the streets from Westminster 
to the Old Exchange, and there likewise be set in 
the pillory, with his head in the pillory for the space 
of two hours, between eleven and one, on Saturday 
next, in each place wearing a paper containing a de- 
scription of his crimes; and that at the Old Ex- 
change his tongue be bored through with a hot iron, 
and that he there be stigmatized in the forehead 
with the letter B ; and that he be afterwards sent to 
Bristol to be conveyed into and through the said city 
on horseback with his face backward, and there also, 
publicly whipped the next market day after he came 
there; that from there he be committed to prison 
in Bridewell, London, and there he restrained from 
the society of all people, and there to labor hard un- 
til he shall be released by Parliament; and during 
that time, he be debarred the use of pen, ink, and 
paper, and have no relief except what he earns by 
his daily labor.” 

This most inhuman punishment was inflicted to 
the letter, notwithstanding numerous petitions were 
addressed to Parliament, praying for a mitigation of 
the sentence, and thousands of sy mpatbizing citizens 
gathered around the place of torture, many earnestly 
protesting against the extreme cruelty of the sen- 
tence. Robert Rich, an honorable and influential 
citizen, followed him up to the pillory and held him 
by the hand while the poor victim was undergoing 
the agony of having his tongue pierced and his fore- 
head branded. There is reason to believe Cromwell 
would have been disposed to clemency and have had 
some charity for one of his old and well-tried 
soldiers, but the clergy interposed and, in the “ name 
of God and his Church,” demanded the excution of 
the sentence. Strange to say, none of his compan- 
ions were punished. To account for this, it has been 
conjectured that Parliament aimed to crush out the 
rising Society of Friends, among whom Nayler, when 
in his right mind, had been so effective a minister. 

At the expiration of his term of imprisonment, he 
was released by order of Parliament. “In the soli- 
tude of his cell, the angel of patience had been with 
him, Through the cloud which had so long rested 
over him, the clear light of truth shone in upon his 
spirit; the weltering chaos of a disordered intellect 
settled into the calm peace of a reconciliation with 
God and man. His first act on leaving the prison 
was to visit Bristol, the scene of bis melancholy fall. 
There he publicly confessed his errors, in the elo- 
quent earnestness of a contrite spirit, humbled in 
view of the past, yet full of thanksgiving and praise 
for the boon of forgiveness. A writer who was pres- 
ent says the ‘ assembly was tendered and broken into 
tears; there were few dry eyes, and many were 
bowed in tears.’’”’ (Whittier.) 

“In the latter part of the Eighth month, 1660, he 
left London to visit his wife and children in Wake- 
field. As he journeyed on, the sense of a solemn 
change about to take place, seemed with him ; the 

shadow of the eternal world fell over him. As he 





passed through Huntingdon, a friend who saw him 
describes him as ‘in an awful weighty frame of mind, 
as if he had been redeemed from earth, and a 
stranger on it, seeking a better home and inherit- 
ance.’ A few miles beyond the town, he was found, 
in the dusk of the evening, very ill, and was taken 
to the house of a friend living not far distant. He 
died shortly after, expressing his gratitude for the 


kindness of his attendants, and invoking blessings 


upon them. About two hours before his death, he 
spoke to the friend at his bedside these remarkable 


words, solemn as eternity, and beautiful as the leve 
which fills it: 


“*There is a spirit which I feel which delights to 


do no evil, nor to avenge any wrong; but delights to 
endure all things, in hope to enjoy its end; its hope 
is to outlive all wrath and contention, to weary out 
all exultation and cruelty, or whatever is of a nature 
contrary to itself. It sees to the end of all tempta- 


tations, as it bears no evil in itself, so it conceives 
none in thought to any other: if it be betrayed, it 
bears it, for its ground and spring is the mercy and 
forgiveness of God. Its crown is meekness; its life 
is everlasting love unfeigned ; it takes its kingdom 
with entreaty, and not with contention, and keeps it 
by lowliness of mind. In God alone can it rejoice, 
though none else regard it, nor can own its life. It 
is conceived in sorrow, and brought forth with none 
to pity it; nor doth it murmur at grief and oppres- 
sion. It never rejoiceth but through suffering, for 
with the world’s joy it is murdered. I found it alone 
being forsaken, I have fellowship with those who 
live in dens and desolate places of the earth, who 
through death obtained resurrection and eternal 
Holy Life.’ ” 

Thus died James Nayler, about forty-four years 
old. His mortal remains were buried in Thomas 
Parnell’s burying-ground at King’s Rippon, a green 
nook of rural England. 


From Young Friends’ Review. 
ESTABLISHMENT OF MEETINGS IN 


. CANADA} 

TEentTH month, 4th, 1815, Friends at Norwich re- 
quested to have a meeting for worship and a prepara- 
tive meeting, which being forwarded to the half- 
yearly meeting received their approval. The meet- 
ing was established in Second month, 1816, to be 
called Norwich Preparative Meeting, and to be held 
the last Fourth-day in each month; the meeting for 
worship to be held the First-and Fourth-days of 
each week. 

First month 3rd, 1816, a Committee was ap- 
pointed “to take into consideration, and prepare, 
some plan respecting schools,” and Eighth month 
7th, 1816, they presented the following report : 

“The Committee submit for the consideration of 
the monthly meeting the appointment of a Commit- 
tee in each branch of our monthly meeting to open 
a subscription (headed with the introductory part of 
this report), to raise by liberal and voluntary contri- 
butions, a sum sufficient to build a school-house near 


1Continuation of article reprinted in issue of Third Month 
30, 1889. 
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our meeting-house, where master and scholars may 
diligently attend meetings without much inconveni- 
ence to the prosecution of their studies.” Which 
the meeting after due deliberation thereon united 
with. 

Second month 7th, 1816, a Committee previously 
appointed by the Half Yearly Meeting, in compli- 
ance with a request made by Pelham Monthly Meet- 
ing, for a different arrangement of the Half-Yearly 
Meeting, report: “ That having visited that meeting 
and its branches, it is their united judgment that 
the time has not fully come for any alteration.” 

Eleventh month 6th, 1816, Friends at Ancaster 
requested to be indulged with a meeting for worship, 
which was granted, under care of a Committee, said 
meeting to be held on the First day of the week, 
at the eleventh hour, at the house of Levi Wilson. 

First month Ist, 1817, a Committee appointed by 
Pelham Monthly Meeting to inspect the plan of a 
meeting-house at Norwich, reported, “that they had 
limited the size to 36 feet by 50, and estimated the 
cost at one thousand dollars,” which the meeting 
uniting with, was directed to the half-yearly meet- 
ing. 

Eighth month 6th, 1817, Friends in the south 
part of Norwich, were granted an indulged meeting, 
to be held in a school house on the First- and Fifth- 
days of the week, at the eleventh hour, under the 
care of a Committee; and in Seventh month Ist, 
1818, they were granted the privilege of purchasing 
five acres of land for the purpose of building a meet- 
ing-house upon, and also for a burying-ground, to be 
called Pine Street Meeting. 

On the 7th of First month, 1819, Committees ap- 
pointed by Pelham and Eden Monthly Meetings, to 
consider the propriety of being set apart, to consti- 
tute a quarterly meeting, conferred together, and 
produced the following report: “ That after a time 
of weighty deliberation, and having the unity of a 
number of men and women Friends, not of the Com- 
mittee, concluded to propose to their respective 
meetings, to request for a quarterly meeting to be 
held alternately at Pelham and Hamburg, (formerly 
called Willink,) and called Pelham Quarterly Meet- 
ing, with desires that the half-yearly and quarterly 
meetings may sympathize with us in our present 
difficult situation, and see it right to concur with us 
in forwarding our request.” As we find no farther 
mention made of the foregoing request after being 
forwarded to the half-yearly meeting, we conclude 
that it did not receive their approval. 

From the minutes of Canada Half-Yearly Meet- 
ing, held the 8rd and 4th of Second month, 1810, we 
find the report of a Committee, previously appointed 
to visit Norwich Preparative Meeting, on account of 
their request for a monthly meeting: “That they 
had met with Friends of the several branches of 
that meeting, and were united in a belief that it may 
be right to allow a monthly meeting at that place, to 
be held the second Fourth-day in each month, and 
to be called Norwich monthly meeting, to be opened 
in Third month next, which after a season of 
weighty deliberation was united with,” and a Com- 
mittee appointed to attend the opening of said meet- 





ing. In Fifth month 2nd, 1821, Pelham Monthly 
Meeting taking into consideration the subject of a 
quarterly meeting, concluded to propose to the 
monthly meetings of Norwich and Hartland, to ap- 
point Committees to meet with us and endeavor to 
form some plan to have a quarterly meeting that 
may be beneficial to each of the monthly meetings. 

In Eleventh month the Committees reported that 
they were united in proposing that a quarterly meet- 
ing be beld circular, four times in the year, at the 
four monthly meetings constituting the half-yearly 
meeting. In Eighth month 4th, 1830, Friends of 
Pelham Monthly Meeting agreed to apprise the half- 
yearly meeting that they were united in joining 
Farmington Quarterly Meeting, unless some new ar- 
rangement should take place that might tend to re- 
lieve them of the burden that had long aggrieved 
them, and requested the sympathy of the half-yearly 
meeting in their present tried situation, and granted 
the privilege of the half-yearly meeting being held 
half of the time at Pelham. 

Tenth month 6th, 1830, a Committee from Nor- 
wich visited Pelham with a minute from that meet- 
ing, expressing a desire to be united with them in 
establishing a quarterly meeting. A Committee was 
appointed to confer with them and also with the 
Committee from the half-yearly meeting on the sub- 
ject. - 

The meeting was eventually established Twelfth 
month 20th, 1833, and called Pelham Half-Yearly 
Meeting to be held alternately at Pelham and Yar- 
mouth. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE CHARACTER OF JOB. 


Some time ago the characters of Samson and Elijah 
were brought outin this paper, and as I read the last, 
I was touched with the higher and more practical 
characteristics of Job with his continued fidelity to 
God. I feel my pen inadequate to give the full inter- 
pretation. Yet a word to the wise is sufficient to at 
least open a glimpse of the great lesson for us to 
learn. 

In this narration the first truth that strikes the 
reader is, that “he was a perfect and upright man, 
one that feared God and eschewed evil.” The query 
arises: Why then should he be made an example of 
in the manner he is said to be? We can each draw 
our own inference, but the lasting truth that im- 
presses us is, that after the great affliction, with the 
loss of all that the natural man holds dear, he bowed 
himself to the ground and exclaimed, ‘‘The Lord 
gave, and the Lord hath taken away, blessed be the 
name of the Lord!” Next we learn he was stricken 
with sores of intense pain, the wife of his bosom 
questioned his integrity, saying, “curse God and 
die,” but he turned and said unto her, “ Thou speak- 
est as one of the foolish women speaketh.” While 
he mourned the day of his birth and the anguish of 
his life, with his friends to counsel him in his hu- 
mility and his complaints, yet he never murmured 
as to the injustice of God, always endeavoring to get 
a lesson for the present. Thus we see that humility 
and integrity were constant comparions of his soul. 
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When we read the exclamation that he made, under 
the suffering that he endured, we stand amazed, un- 
less we too have bowed low before Job’s God and 
been lifted upin purity of purpose as he was. Listen 
to the drops of faith that distilled in his soul, “With 
the ancient is wisdom and in length of days is un- 
derstanding.” He saw nothing but justice, and ab- 
hored himself as of little moment whether he lived 
or died. When his three friends, first counseled, 
then exhorted, and at last reproved him, he neither 
justified himself nor acknowledged that he willfully 
neglected the counsel of the Lord, “for he is not a 
man as I am, that I should answer Him and we 
should come together in judgment.” Patience has 
ever been the prominent characteristic of Job, for as 
we read carefully the account of his afflictions, the 
circumstance is recorded of the strong argument pre- 
sented by Elipbaz, Zopher and Bildad, and Job meets 
them with this positive language, “ But I know that 
my Redeemer liveth.” Again he comes forth to an- 
swer his reasoners, saying, “ There is a knowledge of 
natural things, but wisdom is an excellent gift of 
God ;” and after enumerating the many geological 
formations and the great marvelous power that 
called them into existence he put another strong 
query, “But where is Wisdom to be found? and 
where is the place of understanding?” continuing 
by referring them to the richness and beauty of the 
precious stones of the natural world, forcing them 
upon the natural understanding, that perchance a 
spiritual truth might be established; then closes with 
these words, “ Behold the fear of the Lord, that is 
wisdom and to depart from evil is understanding.” 
Indeed it would take a more lengthy article than I 
can write, with an abler pen than mine, to give the 
full truth connected with the life of this humble, 
patient man. 

Suffice it to say that through all, “Job sinned not, 
nor charged God foolishly,” but like many others he 
learned much in his suffering and in the closing of 
the account he says: “I have heard of thee by the 
hearing of the ear, but now mine eye seeth Thee.” 
I recognize a lesson of instruction in every Biblical 
character that is represented as sent or called of 
God, and we notice that each one as we progress 
through the history, while they have a different, yet 
a stronger type, the depth of the true life becomes 
clearer as we advance, the perfection of humanity 
comes in the closing individual affliction brought 
out by John when on the isle of Patmos. But when 
we consider the length of time since the early 
lessons were written, and the present condition of 
the world we wonder at the comparatively slow ad- 
vance; yet we admit there has been a great work 
performed, and still a great one to be done but the 
greatest of all is for ourselves and in ourselves. 


Mary G. Sirs. 
Hoopeston, Ill. 


Tue truth cannot be burned, beheaded, or cruci- 
fied. A lie on the throne is a lie still; and truth in 
a dungeon is a truth still: and a lie on the throne is 
on the way to defeat, and truth in the dungeon is on 
the way to victory.—<Selected. 





From the Sunday School Times, Philad’a. 
HEART-PEACE BEFORE MINISTRY. 
Peace in the heart is one of the conditions of good 
spiritual work. Indeed, this qualification is unneces- 
sary, for the same is true of all kinds of work. We 
cannot do our best in anything if we are fretted and 
anxious. A feverish heart makes an inflamed brain, 
a clouded eye, and an unsteady hand. The people 
who really accomplish the most and achieve the best 
results are those of calm, self-controlled spirit. Those 
who are nervous and excited may be always busy, 
and always under pressure of haste; but in the end 
they do far less work than if they wrought calmly 
and steadily, and were never in a hurry. Nervous 
haste is always hindering haste ; it does faulty work, 
and does but little of it in the end. Really rapid 
workers are always deliberate in their movements, 
never appearing to be in any hurry whatever; and 
yet they pass swiftly from task to task, doing each 
one well because they are calm and unflustered, and, 
with their wits about them, work with clear eye, 
steady nerve, and skillful hand. The people in all 
lines of duty who do the most work are the calmest, 
most unhurried people in the community. Duties 
never wildly chase each other in their lives ; one duty 
never crowds another out, nor even compels hurried 
and therefore imperfect doing. The calm spirit 
works methodically, doing one thing at a time, and 
doing it well, and therefore works swiftly, though 
never appearing to be in haste. “ Unhasting yet un- 
resting” is the motto of quick and abundant achieve- 
ment. Haste spoils work, and yet dare not pause, 

for duty presses. 
“ Haste not! let no thoughtless deed 
Mar for aye the spirit’s speed ; 
Ponder well and know the right, 
Onward then with all thy might ; 
Haste not; years can ne’er atone 
For one reckless action done. 


“ Rest not! life is sweeping by, 
Do and dare before you die; 
Something mighty and sublime 
Leave behind to conquer time ; 
Glorious ’tis to live for aye 
When these forms have passed away.” 

It is especially true in spiritual work that we 
must know the secret of peace before we can minis- 
ter either swiftly or effectively to others in our Mas- 
ter’s name. Feverishness of spirit makes the hand 
unskiliful in delicate duty. A troubled heart cannot 
give comfort to other troubled hearts ; it must first 
become calm and quiet. It is often said that one 
who has suffered is prepared to help others in suffer- 
ing; but this is true only when one has suffered vic- 
toriously, and has passed up out of the deep, dark 
valley of pains and tears to the radiant mountain- 
tops of peace. An uncomforted mourner cannot be a 
messenger of consolation to another in grief. One 
whose heart is still vexed and uncalmed cannot be a 
physician to hearts with bleeding wounds. We 
must first have been comforted of God ourselves be- 
fore we can comfort others in their tribulations. 

The same is true of all spiritual ministry. We 
need a steady hand to touch the work of Christ’s 
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kiugdom. One of our Lord’s earliest miracles fur- 
nishes an illustration of this truth. Jesus was called 
to heal a woman who lay sick of a great fever. One 
of the Gospels describes the cure in these striking 
words: “He touched her hand, and the fever left 
her ; and she arose, and ministered unto them.” We 
readily understand this record, as it refers to the 
physical cure that was wrought by our Lord. We 
know, of course, that the woman could not minister 
to others while the fever was on her. When sore 
sickness comes, the busiest, fullest hands must drop 
their tasks. No matter how important the work 
may be, how essential it may appear, it must be laid 
down when painful illness seizes us. We must be 
healed of our fever before we can minister. 

But there are other fevers besides those which 
burn in men’s bodies. There are heart fevers which 
may rage within us, even when our bodies are in 
perfect health. We find people with feverish spirits, 
—unhappy, discontented, fretted, worried, perhaps 
insubmissive and rebellious. Or they may be in a 
fever of fear or dread. These inward fevers are 
worse evils than mere bodily illness. It is better in 
sickness to have our heart’s fever depart, even though 
we must longer keep our pain, than to recover our 
physical health, while we keep our fretfulness and 
impatience uncured. 

We cannot minister while heart-fever of any kind 
is on us. We may still go on with our work, but we 
cannot do it well; and there will be little blessing 
in it. Discontent hinders any life’s usefulness. Je- 
sus loved Martha, and accepted her service because 
he knew she loved him; but he told her that her fe- 
verishness was not beautiful, and that it detracted 
from the worth and the full acceptableness of the 
good work she did; and he pointed her to Mary’s 
quiet peace asa better way of living and serving. 
Anxiety of any kind unfits us in some degree for 
work. Itis only when Christ comes and lays his 
cool hand upon our heart, and cures its fever, that 
we are ready for ministering in his name in the most 
efficient way. FOC 

The lesson is for us all. We are in no condition 
for good work of any kind when we are fretted and 
anxious in mind. It is only when the peace of God 
is in our heart that we are ready for true and really 
helpful ministry. A feverish heart makes a worried 
face, and a worried face casts a shadow. A troubled 
spirit mars the temper and disposition. It unfits 
one for being a comforter of others, for giving cheer 
and inspiration, for touching other lives with good 
and helpful impulses. Peace must comes before min- 
istry. We need to have our fever cured before we go 
out to our work. Hence we should begin each new 
day at the Master’s feet, and get his cooling, quieting 
touch upon our hot hand. Then, and not till then, 
shall we be ready for good service in his name. 


Tue morality of Jesus was not in unison with the 
temper or the feelings of his age. It was universal 
morality, adapted for the whole human race and for 
every period of civilization. It was morality 
grounded on broad and simple principles, which had 
hitherto never been laid down as the basis of human 
action.— Milman’s History of Christianity. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 16. 
FourtTH Monts 28, 1889. 
DESTRUCTION OF THE TEMPLE. 


GOLDEN TExt.—‘ One greater than the temple is here.” 
—Mark 12: 6. 


ReaD Mark 13: 1-13. 

Arrer the conversation between Jesus and the 
scribes, which was the subject of our last lesson, Je- 
sus directed his discourse to the people who stood 
around him, warning them against the hypocrisies 
and false teachings of the priests, pronouncing 
against them the judgments that would surely follow 
their falsehood and oppression. He then left the 
Temple, never to enter it again except as a prisoner 
in the hands of his cruel enemies. As he with his 
disciples passed out, the beauty of the building and 
the massive stones of which it was erected, were the 
subject of remark. This opened the way for further 
discourse. “What Manner of Stones.” The Temple 
was built first by Solomon, about a thousand years 
before. When the king of Babylon captured Jerusa- 
lem it was destroyed. (II. Chron. 36: 6, 7, 19.) 
When the Jews were permitted to return to their na- 
tive land, Zerubbabel, who was a prince of Judah 
and their leader, set about rebuilding the temple. 
This was nearly 600 years before the time of Jesus; 
it was called the second temple, and was inferior to 
the original structure. It also was destroyed by an 
invading army. About sixteen years before the birth 
of Jesus, Herod the Great began repairing it, and af- 
ter 18,000 men had worked upon it nine years, it was 
restored with great magnificence. It was this temple 
that the Galilean disciples of Jesus admired so greatly. 
The word Temple was given not merely to the central 
edifice, but to all the numerous courts and chambers 
that crowned Mount Moriah and were enclosed with 
walls, The Temple was used by Jesus, and after- 
ward by the Apostles, as a figure of the human body, 
and with great force. As the central building of the 
Temple was the holy of holies, where only the high 
priest was allowed to enter, and within its walls the 
Shekinah. or visible presence of Jehovah was be- 
lieved to meet and communicate with him ; so within 
the human being a divine principle has its dwelling- 
place, and with this the Heavenly Father meets and 
holds his spiritual communication. (1. Cor. 3: 16.) 
The Temple was destroyed, as predicted by Jesus, in 
the year 70 of the Christian era. A Mohammedan 
mosque now occupies the top of Mt. Moriah. 

Take heed. In this warning Jesus tried to prepare 
his disciples for the persecution that was coming 
upon the little company of believers that had gath- 
ered around him. They were to be watchful but not 
anxious, nor were they to expose themselves need- 
lessly to danger, and when brought before kings and 
rulers, they were not to prepare learned discourses 
to vindicate their cause, but to rely upon the Holy 
Spirit, which would give them fitting words at the 
time of need. “Ye shall be hated.” They were not to 
be discouraged because of the ill feeling manifested 
towards them. They could not expect that the old 
customs and usages of the world in regard to religion 
would be abandoned at once. Only those who had 
found there was need of a more spiritual understand- 
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ing of the will of God, could have the courage to 
break away from the old forms, and they were as- 
sured that whatever befell them in this life, if they 
were strong and steadfast to the end, salvation in the 
future life would be theirs. 


Take heed that no man lead you astray, etc. In 
this saying of Jesus we see the importance of being 
true to our convictions of truth and duty as they are 
manifested to us, being careful to search all things 
and hold to the truth, or being led, as George Fox ad- 
vised, by the Inner Light. 

“That these things must needs come to pass,” 
seems to be prophetic of the sufferings and trials 
that those must endure who are true to their highest 
ideal of right and firm in adherence to duty. 

Since his creation, man has always worshipped 
what he considered some power higher than him- 
self. With the Jews this was embodied in their idea 
of the I Am, Jehovah, God, King of kings, etc. To 
the manifestation which they conceived to dwell in 
the Ark of the Covenant, and afterwards in the Holy 
of Holies of their Temple, they gave elaborate forms 
of worship. Our lesson teaches us that Jesus, in fore- 
telling the destruction of the Temple was also pre- 
paring men for that truth, that God is a spirit, to be 
worshipped in spirit and in truth. And as Paul said 
to the Corinthians, “ Know ye not that ye are a Tem- 
ple of God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth 
in you ?”—that we are the temples, not the buildings 
that man in his pride or reverence builds in which 
to worship. Therefore how important it is that we 
should keep these temples (our bodies) pure and 
clean, so that they may be worthy of the living God, 
and that we shouid say with the Psalmist, “ Let the 
words of my mouth and the meditation of my heart 
be acceptable in thy sight, O Lord, my rock and my 
Redeemer.” 


EXPLANATORY NOTES FOR LESSON 15. 


Among the ancient Jews the scribe was the copyist, 
as well as the expounder of thelaw. Inthe Moham- 
medan order the Mollah holds the same place. In 
his punctiliousness of dress and his pursuits and de- 
portment he is said to be a fair type of the scribe in 
the days of Jesus. Of the Mollah, one who has 
traveled in the East, writes: 

“We may see him sitting in his little office, at the 
corner of the bazaar, with its front open to the street, 
He is recognized at once, on his little carpet, by his 
magnificent and spotlessturban. The holy book [the 
Koran] lies open at his side, while with his reed pen 
he transcribes on the morsel of parchment, laid on 
the palm of his left hand, the favorite text which has 
been chosen by the customer who sits or stands close 
by, holding by the hand the little boy for whom the 
amulet is being prepared with the neatest calligraphy. 
Of course the Mollah has been consulted in the 
choice of a text, which may be a command, a bless- 
ing, ora prayer. So sat the Scribe at the corner of 
the street. The phylactery is still used by the Jews, 
and the little box which contains it is bound during 
prayers on the forehead and the wrist, in obedience 
to the literal interpretation of Deuteronomy 6: 8 
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So, too, the next verse is literally obeyed by the mod- 
ern Jews: ‘ Thou shalt write them upon the posts of 
thy house, and on thy gates.’ One can always recog- 
nize a Jewish house by the little glass phial which is 
let into the right-hand door-post, and carefully plas- 
tered over, but just revealing a very small part of 
the phial with the parchment strip rolled up within it. 

“The scribe of our lesson of the 21st perhaps was 
desirous of employing for the phylacteries which he 
wrote some passages which should contain the chief- 
est of God’s commands, and, with that object in 
view, asked Jesus the question; for we cannot be- 
lieve, from his reply and subsequent remark, that 
this scribe was other than honest and sincere, or that 
there was anything captious in his inquiry. The 
scribes at this time were divided into two sections: 
one the party of Shammai, the ultra-ritualistic and 
Pharisaic party ; the others the followers of Hillel, 
whose leader during all this period was Gamaliel, 
more moderate and tolerant than the others, hold- 
ing a less formal interpretation of the law, and ad- 
vocates of toleration. They apppear to have absented 
themselves from the sanhedrim which condemned 
Jesus, and as we know, Gamaliel afterwards had the 
courage openly to plead for toleration.” 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
VINDICATING THE TRUTH OF HISTORY. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Ir was a tremendous expression of public opinion in 
regard to the dangerous precedent of ignoring or 
suppressing History, when eighteen thousand wo- 
men of Boston turned out on one of the stormiest of 
days to register their votes against it. I am inspired 
by somewhat of the same feeling that animated 
them, to say a word in relation to a notice I read in 
the INTELLIGENCER AND JouRNAL of a book lately 
published called (I believe) “Old Westtown.” It 
seemed strange,—among a list of teachers of more or 
less distinction, to see no mention of Benjamin Hal- 
lowell, who spent there some of the best years and 
the best energies of his life. He is said to have been 
the first teacher to introduce scientific lectures into 
schools, (of course, they had been given in colleges), 
which I understand he did successfully there, and 
to the end of his life his heart warmed up and his 
countenance would glow as he spoke of dear old 
Westtown. He sent his children there to be edu- 
cated, a son and a daughter, and after a lapse of fifty 
years, on taking one of his grandchildren to the 
school, I found that he was still held in pleasant and 
grateful remembrance. I cannot bring my mind to 
the belief that a theological difference of opinion 
could lead to the suppression of the name of one— 
merely as a teacher—whose life was indeed a fulfill- 
ment of the grand utterance of the immortal Lincoln: 
“With charity towards all, with malice towards 
none.” ; C. H. M. 

Sandy Spring, Maryland. 


“Txovan it is not incumbent upon thee to com- 
plete the work, thou must not therefore cease from 
pursuing it. If the work is great, great will be thy 


, Teward, and thy Master is faithful in His payments.’ 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 20, 1889. 


SIMPLICITY IS TRUTH. 


Tuere is hardly one,—perhaps it would be safe to 
say there is none,—among the authorities whom we 
respect in literature and criticism who does not tes- 
tify in behalf of simplicity. The garish has its vota- 
ries, but not its reputable advocates. In art, it is 
the simple which is the true and the beautiful : orna- 
mentation is dangerous, and extravagance in color 
or design is fatal. 

If, then, we were to place the simplicity which 
Friends have endeavored to maintain only upon #s- 
thetic,and not at all upon ethical grounds, it would be 
fully justified. It may safely appeal to the universal 
testimony of the masters of art, in all ages, for the 
evidence that there is nothing permanently attractive 
in departures from simple and pure lines of expres- 
sion, whether it be in language, in writing, in man- 
ner, in dress, or in the accessories of civilized and 
cultivated life. 

The formula of the Friends, as commonly ex- 
pressed, calls for “plainness of speech, behavior, 
and apparel.” This is to be interpreted according to 
its spirit, and its common sense. It does not de- 
mand what is harsh, ugly, or insufficient. It calls for 
a comparative simplicity,—a plainness as contrasted 
with what is exaggerated, a chastening of what oth- 
erwise might be excessive. The plainness which is 
simplicity forbids show for show’s sake: it does not 
forbid the expression in any form of what is refined 
and refining, charming to the appreciation of a true 
taste. It forbids what is vain, what is meretricious, 
what is extravagant, what is overloaded, and over- 
done. 

There is evidence in this, as we conceive, of the 
relation which this one,—like so many others,—of 
the principles of Quaker action bears to the truths 
that are fundamental. It is fresh evidence that 
those principles did not spring from narrowness, but 
from actual breadth,—not from ignorance but from 
sound .perception and knowledge. That the plain- 
ness which proceeds to austerity is not much main- 
tained amongst us need not be cited on either side: 
individual tastes and feelings have their rights of ex- 
pression, within the general rule. Neither the spirit 
of love nor the sense of the beautiful countenances 
the idea that every one shall express his simplicity 


in exactly the same manner, or to precisely the same 
extent. Those of us who prefer the old-fashioned 
forms in dress and address, made honorable as it 
seems to us by the usage of our fathers and mothers, 
may present for ourselves our idea of the Plainness 
which our profession calls for, and it need neither be 
a reproach nor a special honor to us, any more than 
a different form of Simplicity in others is a discredit 
or a ground of praise. There must be room for indi- 
viduality, for the play of character, for the represent- 
tation of what each spirit demands as its expression 
of the simple beauties of life. 

We suggest these considerations to young men 
and young women, especially those who may have 
thought the plainness of Quakerism repulsive or un- 
reasonable. It is not the former; it is founded, as 
we have just said, on the soundest «esthetic princi- 
ples. Nor is it the latter: the reasons for it, drawn 
from the truest and broadest philanthropy, are con- 
clusive. Whether we repair to the authorities in lit- 
erature and art, upon one hand, or to the teachers 
and laborers in behalf of mankind, upon the other, 
we shall find that the Simple is the True, and the 
Extravagant and Excessive is the False and Vulgar. 


New names are being added to our subscription 
list, each week,—not so many of course, as we should 
like, but still more than enough to overcome the 
drain of losses by the death of old subscribers, so 
that there is a small nett growth of the list. We 
venture to think that this is evidence of the interest 
taken in the paper, and an indication that it has a 
value for the younger class of Friends and Friendly 
people. It is our endeavor to present reading mat- 
ter which has interest and usefulness in the present 
day, and which is connected in principle with what 
has gone before. The old principles are true and vi- 
tal: the work of to-day is to apply them to to-day’s 
conditions. 


Tue INTELLIGENCER AND JouRNAL is being used in 
an increased degree for advertisements by persons 
wanting situations or help. We commend these to 
the attention of our readers, and think that aside 
from any consideration of the desirability of the 
business for the newspaper itself, they are a conveni- 
ence also to its readers. The circulation of the paper 
was never more extended than now, and we believe 
that it is looked at carefully from cover to cover by 
most of those who receive it. 


Nature seems to exist for the excellent. The 
world is upheld by the veracity of good men; they 
make the earth wholesome. We call our children 
and our lands by their names ; their works and effi- 
gies are in our houses.— Emerson, 
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MARRIAGES. 


WILSON—MENDENHALL.—At the residence of the 
bride’s mother, Lombard, Cecil county, Md., Fourth-day, 
Third month 20th, 1889, under the care of Nottingham 
Monthly Meeting, Mary, daughter of the late Edwin and 
Emma H. Mendenhall, to Samuel D., son of Wm. and Mary 
F. Wilson, of Sylmar, Cecil county, Md. 


DEATHS. 

FELL.—In Newnan, Georgia, Fourth month 3d, 1889, 
Mary Amanda Fell, wife ot Thomas E. Fell, a son of Lewis 
Fell, of Wilmington, Del. 

HUEY.—In Philadelphia, Fourth month 6th., 1889, J. 
Thomas Huey, youngest son of the late James and Rachel 
M. Huey. 

JANNEY.—Suddenly, Fourth month 12th, 1889, at the 
residence of his son, Dr. Edgar Janney, Aquila Janney, 
in the 83d year of his age. Interment at Goose Creek 
Friends’ ground, Loudoun county, Va. 

LAW.—On Seventh-day, Fourth month 13th, 1889, at 
the residence of his parents, William and Elizabeth T. 
Law, William H. Law, in the 29th year of his age; a mem- 
ber of Chicago Executive Meeting of Friends. 

MOORE.—At his residenee in Marple, Pa.,Fourth month 
6th, 1889, Jehu Moore, aged 75 years. Interment at Darby 
Friends’ ground. 

REID.—At West Grove, Pa., Fourth month 11th, 1889, 
George Reid, formerly of Philadelphia, in his 92d year, an 
uncle of the late John H. Reid, of West Chester, Pa. 

RIDGWAY.—At the residence of her husband, Middle- 
town, Del., Fourth month 10th, 1889, Lydia Willits, wife 
of Jesse C. Ridgway, aged 62 years. 


STIRLING.—Fourth month 8th, 1889, Clement Biddle, 
son of Edmund and Anne Biddle Stirling, of Philadelphia, 
and grandchild of Clement Biddle, Chadd’s Ford, Pa., 
aged 5 weeks. 

SWAYNE.—Fourth month 11th, 1889, at his residence, 
Christiana Hundred, Del., after a severe illness, Henry 
Swayne, aged 71 years; a useful member of the commu- 
nity and warmly attached to the principles of Friends. 
For many years he was the main stay of the little meet- 
ing at Centre, Del. 

TAYLOR.—Fourth month 10th, 1889, at the residence 
of his son, Jesse J. Taylor, West Goshen, Chester county, 
Pa., Joseph L. Taylor, in the 95th year of his age; a mem- 
ber of Birmingham Monthly Meeting. 

WILKINSON.—Suddenly, at Wheeling, W. Va., Third 
month 18th, 1889, Nathan Wilkinson, aged 78 years and 
23 days. Formerly of Wilmington, Delaware. 


MARY H. EVANS. 

It seems fitting that more than a passing announcement 
be made of the recent death of Mary H. Evans, of Cincin- 
nati, which occurred 24th of Third month. She and her 
busband, Jason Evans settled in Cincinnati in 1842. Dur- 
ing all the following years to the date of death they were 
faithful and concerned members of Cincinnati Meeting, 
their children being interested and useful members of the 
same. 

Almost all visiting Friends from East or West have been 
hospitably entertained by them. The home of the parents, 
pleasantly situated on Mt. Auburn, was surrounded by 
those of their three married children. These with their 
children made a happy circle, of whom the grandparents 
were always the centre. 

Jason Evans passed away in 1876, since which time the 
mother, with a beloved and devoted niece, have dwelt to- 


gether in the homestead. Mary Evans was a constant at- 
tender of her own particular meeting, and of Miami Quar- 
terly and Indiana Yearly Meeting, to which she belonged, 
as well as a frequent visitor to other yearly meetings. 

In these assemblies her voice was seldom heard, but she 
followed the exercises closely and feelingly. She was an 
invaluable member of the various committees, her judg- 
ment being excellent and well considered, not too easily 
swayed by her emotions, but kind, fair, and charitable. 
She was unspoiled by prosperity, and kept herself free 
from the social whirl of the world around her. 

Simple and plain in appearance and deportment, the 
poorest and plainest felt at ease with her. No one felt con- 
scious of any lack in her preseuce, because she made no 
distinctions, and was no respecter of persons. It seemed 
to be her desire to “ treat everybody well,” an example we 
may all profitably follow. Always kind and thoughtful, as 
many of her own Society as well as others could testify. 

The writer of this little tribute had occasion in early 
life to know her kind and generous disposition, and owes 
to her and her family a debt of grateful memory. Though 
this slight testimony seems a very inadequate expression, 
yet Iam sure if her many friends could add their tribute 
an excellent and unusual memorial would thus be made in 
loving honor of her worth. Her children and her chil- 
dren’s children will “ rise up and call her biessed.” 

“ Farewell ! 
And though the ways of Zion mourn 
When her strong ones are called away, 
Who like thyself have calmly borne 
The heat and burden of the day. 
Yet He who slumbereth not nor sleepeth 
Hia ancient watch around us keepeth ; 
Still, sent from his creating hand, 
New witnesses for Truth shall stand, 
New instruments to sound abroad 
The gospel of a risen Lord.” 


Chicago, Fourth month 8, 1889. 


H. A. P. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
LETTERS FROM BERLIN.—I. 


In a room in a “castle in Spain,” where I often go to 
spend that 
“ Little pause in life while daylight lingers 
Between the sunset and the pale moonrise” 

tosit in the glow of the fire light and watch the flicker- 
ing shadows play hide and seek among the dark oak 
furniture, is an old folio on the book-shelves. I love 
to take it down and turn its yellow pages and look at 
its vivid pen and ink sketches and read the accounts 
of life in a land lying far toward the North in Linneg- 
us’s day, for it is his “ Tour in Lapland,” of which 
Richard Jefferies says: “ It is the best botanical book 
written by the greatest of botanists, specially sent 
on a botanical expedition, and it contains nothing 
about botany.” ButI have no mind now to verify 
his statements by a residence nearer to the North 
Pole, so slowly do we come out from the gloom and 
darkness of the winter here, like creeping out froma 
cave or tunnel. Yet we do have an assurance that 
“The hounds of spring are on winter’s traces,” and 
that soon we will be listening to the thrushes and 
nightingales singing in the Thiergarten, and the soar- 
ing skylarks out on the sandy, heath-covered moors 
beyond Charlottenburg, for the daylight hours in- 
crease, the boy who brings the breakfast at seven in 
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the morning no longer carries a lantern to find his 
way up the steps, and has left off his great coat, and 
his voice has a cheerier note in it, as he hands in 
the bag of hard oblong rolls, thickly sprinkled with 
poppy seeds, and round soft ones that taste like 
Auntie’s rusk in childhood’s days. The heavy piles 
of snow have all been carried away in wagons from 
the streets, the long boats lying for months in icy 
moorings are moving again upon the Spree, and in 
the Potsdamer Platz are men and women with wide 
baskets full of sweet violets and golden acacias and 
jonquils, and red anemones from Italy, the breath 
and fragrance of spring all about them. And our 
own home window is bright too with crocus blooms, 
golden, white, and purple, and a great pot of daffo- 
dils which carry the sunshine within them, singing 
as it were in their hearts,— 
“ Darlings of the sun are we 
That wear his color everywhere,” 

and bringing to my mind’s eye whenever I look at 
them, “ The host of golden daffodils,” that bloom in 
Bartram’s Garden from the stone steps down to the 
great cypress tree,—the glimpses of the river seen 
flashing in the sunlight, between the tangled maze 
of budding boughs, to which the Cornus mas gives 
color and warmth of tone. What a joy there is in 
memory! How full it grows of sun-kissed pictures 


and how often our joy days are marked with flowers. 
In walking through the Thiergarten I turn quite aside 
from my way, unfailingly, only to pass by a clump of 
this Cornus, to stand near it for a few minutes, be- 


cause of the happy, homelike memories that cluster 
among its stems, and strong buds, of a spring day in 
Bartram’s Garden. 

The Thiergarten! Six hundred acres of trees, 
and avenues, and beautiful statuary, and lakes where 
the skaters throng in winter, and sand piles where 
the children swarm in summer—walking there 
in the morning, when the sun shines, the trees 
making a dark net work against a smoky blue 
background of distance, the long, long vistas, fig- 
ures moving far down them in the blue haze, the 
little birds piping softly,—instinctively there comes 
to your lips: “ Enter into his gates with thanksgiv- 
ing, and into his courts with praise.” Away off on 
Koniggriitzer street is the roar of the city, muffled 
like the beat of waves and as you go on, far ahead 
through the trees gleam the majestic Doric columns 
of the Brandenburger Thor, through which you look 
down Unter den Linden, where are all the royal 
palaces, and the armory and library and university 
and opera house and great art museums and statues 
in marble and bronze. Walking there one day this 
winter with a bright little American boy, he paused 
before the figures of William and Alexander Hum- 
boldt and asked about them, and then with face 
glowing exclaimed, “ How I wish I could travel about 
the world and be carved in marble!” The Emperor 
and the imperial family are often to be seen driving 
there. The people stand and watch for them and 
shout “hoch! hoch!” as they pass, and the soldiers 
in the guard houses salute with loud rat tat of drums. 
Two anecdotes of the crown prince and his brother 
that are current, reveal some phases of child life ina 


palace. The guards stationed at the palace doors are 
required to salute the imperial children every time 
they pass, with drum taps. One day the Emperor 
was writing; he heard an almost incessant saluting 
and went to learn the cause: the children were go- 
ing through one door, around and through it again, 
over and over, the guards strictly attentive to duty. 
The Emperor boxed the children’s ears. Another 
day a distinguished preacher with a companion was 
making a call upon the Emperor. Their two tall hats 
were left in the ante-room, and the two royal boys 
were left there too. They seized the hats, and 
wanted to see the crowns fall down “crush hat” style. 
But the preacher’s was not so arranged, but stiff as a 
board. The crown prince after vain efforts told his 
brother to sit on it, “Zr Muss herunter /” 

When the Prediger came to put on his bat the 
Emperor wished to send for a new one to replace it, 
but he preferred to keep it,—for the sake of histori- 
cal interest perhaps. 

Speaking of the people standing and waiting on 
the Linden to see the Emperor drive by, there seems 
to be more leisure here than in many other places for 
standing and contemplating things,—for following 
Thoreau’s saying that ‘“ There is no philosophy equal 
to the observation of the things before you.” A 
squirrel leaping among the boughs of a tree, some 
workmen digging in a sand bank, or mending the as- 
phalt pavement will attract a crowd of interested 
gazers ; a row of women will stand and look intoa 
meat shop window, where steaks and roasts and 
every variety of sausage and wurst are displayed, 
with pots of blooming hyacinths and azaleas inter- 
spersed, and often a bust of the Emperor holding a 
central position among them. I have concluded 
that these women must be keepers of “ pensions,” 
who had on their supper tables last evening veal cut- 
lets and cheese, sliced raw ham, and raw salmon, 
raw goose breast, pickled, smoked, and sliced, and 
tongue and sausage, and must stand where they have 
other delicacies of the same order in view, to pro- 
perly vary their menu and make it attractive to crit- 
ical American boarders, who will eat heartily of these 
dishes and complain next morning that the climate 
of Berlin does not agree with them. It is comical to 
see a huge n staring at a window full of ladies 
dress goods, but if he is an artist not sure of his col- 
ors, he could have no more favorable standpoint for 
verifying any belief he may hold that certain tints 
when placed side by side are inharmonious. But 
where the “ rich and the poor meet together,” tiptoe, 
and wait their turn for a chance to see, is in front of 
an art store. 

Some evenings ago, while waiting in a hall for a 
beautiful performance to begin, a Japanese gentle- 
man was introduced to me; a glance at his face and 
slight figure, caused me to say on hearing his name, 
“I think I heard you lecture at Swarthmore College 
two winters ago.” “ Yes,” he had been there—and 
spoke of the pleasant evening he spent, and of the 
beauty of Swarthmore’s surroundings, and asked 
many questions about the welfare of the college and 
of those whom he met there. With the same ease 
and quiet dignity with which he lectured upon 
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“Japan and the Japanese,” so he talked of his ram- 
bles in Ireland, where everywhere he noticed a beau- 
tiful golden flower and asked its name. Some told 
him it was “ frouze” and some that it was “ fairze.” 
He pondered it unsatisfied, until two lines in the 
“ Deserted Village” dawned upon his memory, and 
the yellow furze that blooms so often in the lines 
of English poetry stood revealed to him. He spoke 
of his visit to Carlyle’s old home in Cheyne Row, 
where the windows were dilapidated and “To Let” 
was upon the wall, of his admiration for Carlyle, of 
the beauty of Dr. Quincey’s style, of new American 
books and old German ones, of Berlin life and how 
one must lower his American standards if he would 
see it. In his native country is a proverb : “ It is al- 
ways darkest at the foot of a light-house’’—and since 
he has come away from America, he knows how he 
truly loves and appreciates it ;—but he seems a true 
representation of Machiavelli’s wise man—“ who 
carries his country at the soles of his feet,’ garner- 
ing rich sheaves of thought, and of memories from 
each country,—rejecting all that is opposed to the true 
humanitas, keeping always his own gentle soul, his 
dignified bearing, his perfect courtesy. America or 
Germany,—it is the same old world one has always 
been used to, a little different in outward aspect, but 
full of beauty and poetry and melody, yet “ Under- 
neath it all the loud perpetual wail as of souls in 
pain.” Orion with his glittering club keeps watch 
at night over the red tiled roofs opposite, as over 
the tree tops at home, and geraniums and lilies 
bloom in the windows here as there, and great 
hearted, inspiring, generous people are confined to 
no one locality or land or age, but are everywhere 
and always weaving threads of “ God’s own sunlight 
thro’ the woof of time.” And when one comes into 
the presence of one of these, how one’s soul seems to 
expand, and all good and brave things appear pos- 
sible! I would like to tell of one or two such char- 
acters here, but have trangressed my limits already 
and must say, with all the other Berliners, “Adieu,” 


O. R. 
Berlin, Third mo2 


FROM THE SCHOOL AT MT. PLEASANT, 8. C. 
[Abby D. Munro, in a report to friends of the school at 
Mt. Pleasant, 8. C., gives;an animated and interesting ac- 
count of the opening of the new school-house, on “ Wash- 
ington’s Birthday.”—Ebs.] 

We have usually been very fortunate in our choice 
of a day, as regards the weather; but not this year. 
We have had a great deal of rainy, dreary weather 
this winter, but this was the rainiest, dreariest of all. 
The storm-fiend was abroad. A real New England 
northeaster had set in during the night, and the 
storm had increased in violence as the morning ad- 
vanced, growing colder all the while. A more dis- 
agreeable, uncomfortable day could not be imagined. 
Occasionally the rain would turn to sleet, and add 
greatly to the general discomfort. 

We had gone too far with our arrangements to re- 
treat, but we felt so sorry for the children. That this 
day of all days should be so stormy! How unfortun- 
ate for them, we thought ; how disappointed they will 





be, poor little things, to be thus deprived of the 
pleasure they had so long anticipated! And we 
planned in our own minds what we should do to 
make up the loss to them. With this feeling we 
plodded on through the empty streets. The sound 
of merry voices, as we approached the school-house, 
assured us that a few at least had ventured out ; but 
as the time for opening school drew near, it became 
evident that our pity had been lavished in vain. 
They began to pour into the room; village children 
and country children, those who lived far and those 
who lived near. Everything that could be laid hold 
of to protect from the rain had been appropriated ; 
old bags, pieces of carpet, old dresses, big coats cover- 
ing little boys, little coats drawn over big boys, etc. 

As these grotesque figures presented themselves 
at the door, shouts of laughter would arise from those 
who had preceded them, till we concluded the 
weather hadn’t dampened their spirits if it had 
dampened their garments. When at last we called 
them to order, we found but six empty seats; an at- 
tendance such as we had never had at any occasion 
of the kind before. “ Poor little things” indeed! 
We had anticipated having some of our friends with 
us; but no living woman but a school teacher, in this 
section of the country, would think of venturing in- 
to the streets in such a storm. So we had our good 
time all to ourselves. And when, after we had gone 
through with the programme; they had sung and 
sung til! the walls echoed and re-echoed with the 
chorus of their sweet voices; after we had read and 
talked, distributed the gifts, chosen the cards, ex- 
hausted the grab-barrel, and very nearly exhausted 
ourselves ; we found it to be three o’clock, we could 
hardly believe it—so little had we taken note of time. 

The rain continued to pour in torrents, the sleet 
occasionally beating against the windows and in at 
the open doors. It was comfortable and pleasant, 
and they all dreaded going out in the storm. But 
they were hungry also (judging by ourselves); so 
after a while longer spent in showing and admiring 
their gifts and general merry-making, they wrapped 
themselves and each other in their bags and carpets, 
and garments and pieces of garments, and selecting 
their umbrellas and apologies for umbrellas (mostly 
the latter) out of the empty nail kegs out of which 
we had improvised umbrella-stands, they went forth 
into the storm satisfied and happy, to gladden the 
hearts of their parents with the sight of their pretty, 
useful gifts. 

There was a large variety as well as quantity of 
woolens, which you know play the most important 
part in Santa Claus’s contribution; and the bright 
sacques, scarfs, and shoulder shawls were given 
where we thought they would carry the most com- 
fort, taking care that all who were not there or did 
not receive a cap last winter should have one tbis. 
So all were pleased and satisfied. As it has chanced, 
we have had cool weather most of the time since; 
so they have had ample time to air their new wool- 
ens, and find out their comfort. One disconsolate- 
looking but bright little girl has worn all winter to 
supplement very thin garments, an old drab under- 
vest, cut open and hemmed, for a sacque; adding by 
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no means to her general appearance if to her com- 
fort. Greatly to our relief it has Ziven way toa 
bright, well-fitting woolen sacque which seems to 
have increased her self-respect as well as the respec- 
tability of her appearance. 

One tiny little fellow has entered school this win- 
ter who is unusually bright and cunning ; so much so 
that he is a great pet with all. He has no father 
(“ nebber had one”) and a very trifling mother; and 
he had been to school barefooted all winter crying 
sometimes, his feet pained him so, with thecold. In 
his bundle I put a good pair of stockings and shoes. 
When he opened it and saw them, he jumped right 
up and down and clapped his hands ; and the others 
were almost as pleased as he, so much had they pitied 
him with his little bare feet. He sat down on the 
platform and they drew on the stockings, then the 
shoes and buttoned them up; and he was as happy 
as a king. The possession of the suspenders 
by those who needed them most has removed certain 
fears that haunted us every time said individuals had 
attempted to cross the room. The socks which were 
hardly long enough for those who wore short panta- 
loons, have since appeared before us pieced up at the 
top with more regard to comfort than to taste, it is 
true, but in a manner that enabled them to answer 
their purpose. And so has passed another of these 
pleasant eras in the lives of these children; and so 
long a time has elapsed since the first, that children’s 
children have risen up to enjoy them. For quite a 
number of our pupils now are children of former 
ones ; and bright little things they are, too. 

Our attendance thus far has been excellent, even 
better than usual; and it is no fault of the children 
that it cannot continue so to the close. But planting 
time is approaching, [This was written some weeks 
ago.— Eps.] and the country children will soon begin 
to drop off. Their advancement is about as other 
children of the same age generally. A friend of 
mine who was principal of a large school, was once 
asked how many scholars he had. His reply was, 
“T have about three hundred pupils, but very few 
scholars.” I think that would be the truthful answer 
of all teachers of public schools, myself among them. 
But I don’t think any can go ahead of these for origi- 
nality, though ; one of the boys who had for the sub- 
ject of his composition, “ Water,” startled us with 
the announcement that if it had hadn’t been for 
water, Christopher Columbus could never have dis- 
covered America. Which I thought quite equal to 
that of the boy on “ Pins,” who informed his friends 
that pins had saved a great many persons’ lives, be- 
cause they hadn’t swallowed them. 

We have had quite a number of applications from 
persons residing in the interior of the State, for ac- 
commodations for children to board and attend 
school ; but it is very difficult to find places for them 
except they have friends. We have eight pupils 
only who are boarding in the village for the privi- 
lege of the school. Another year we hope to make 
arrangements for others. Two boys who live fifteen 
miles from the village found a place within four 
miles of the school, and think nothing of that dis- 
tance. We have not so many country children as 


we used to have; but on an average, they attend 
longer. While I have been writing I have received 
a letter from a minister asking me to take his two 
little boys to board and attend school. If I were n’t 
so cramped for room, I would, by all means. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
VISITS IN WESTERN QUARTER. 
Dear Epirtors: 

Our time has been very fully occupied since we 
came within the limits of Western Quarter. We 
were met according to previous appointment, and re- 
ceived a cordial welcome from the Friends of Centre 
Monthly Meeting with whom we spent First- and 
Second-days, (Fourth month 7th and 8th), attending 
the meeting at Centre, and participating in the First- 
day school into which the meeting resolved itself, 
all in attendance remaining and taking part. The 
occasion was one of interest, and we felt that a spirit 
of earnest inquiry and a desire for a better acquaint- 
ance with the principles of our Society prevails in 
their midst. The meeting is small. 

On Second-day the monthly meeting convened at 
Hockessin. It was a small gathering, the farming 
operations interfering with some, and sickness with 
others, but the meeting was satisfactory. The spoken 
word was listened to with attention, and in the 
meeting for business an earnest spirit prevailed. 
The Temperance question claimed consideration, yet 
it was thought nothing was needed but an expression 
of sympathy with the Prohibition movement, as the 
meeting is not within the Pennsylvania limits. 

The meeting on Third-day was held at Unionville, 
to which place we were kindly conveyed the even- 
ing before. This meeting is made up of three pre- 
parative meetings. It was not as well attended as 
its numerical strength would lead us to expect, but 
the children from the school on the grounds were 
brought in for the first meeting and added greatly to 
the interest we felt, the young being always an in- 
spiration to those who stand in the midst of such an 
assembly. The business that followed was much the 
same as is usual in our monthly meetings that pre- 
cede the last quarters before the yearly meeting, 
with the additional evidence of an increased inter- 
est in the Prohibition movement. There was felt to 
be a need of fuller dedication and concentration of 
Christian effort in this locality. 

The meeting at London Grove followed; but the 
carriage waits and these brief notes must be brought 
to a close. L. J. R. 


—A Friend in Chicago remarks in a private letter 
the serious loss suffered by the meeting at Cincinnati, 
in the death of Mary H. Evans. She also says: “Re- 
marking many recent articles in prominent periodi- 
cals, it seems to me there is a stirring up of testimony 
in which the early Friends are being studied, and as- 
signed to places. Professor Huxley even has brought 
up George Fox. We had a most excellent and deep 
paper on the ‘ Value and Work of the Mystics,’ read 
before the Women’s Club, Chicago, last week, and 
the response to it gave evidence that their spirit still 
exists. Several spoke to the paper. Harriet Hosmer, 
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the sculptor, was with us, and a Mrs. Yale, an artist 
from Boston. They were invited to speak to us, and 
the latter responded.” 

—At Horsham meeting-house, on the afternoon of 
last First-day, a Temperance meeting was held under 
the care of the Quarterly Meeting’s Committee of 
Women Friends. It was addressed by Dr. H. T. 
Child, who spoke for an hour, with chart illustrations 
of the injury done by stimulants and narcotics. He 
strongly urged voting in favor of the adoption of the 
Constitutional Amendment. 


INDIAN AFFAIRS: FRIENDS’ VISIT TO 
THE PRESIDENT. 


Members of the Committee on Indian Affairs of New 
York and Baltimore Yearly Meetings visited the 
city of Washington on Seventh-day the 13th instant. 
The object of the visit was to have an interview with 
the President and Secretary of the Interior on be- 
half of our Religious Society concerning the Indian 
Question, to inform them of the nature of the work 
we are engaged in, state the views of Friends on the 
general subject of the treatment of the Indians, and 
ascertain, as far as they were willing to give expres- 
sion thereto, the views of the President and Secretary 
on that subject. 

On arriving at the President’s house the Friends 
were, in a few minutes, admitted to his room. After 
a time not uninterestingly spent in witnessing the 
process of solicitation for office on the part of a num- 
ber of members of Congress, who took precedence of 
the delegation by virtue of White House etiquette, 
the President came forward and greeted the Friends 
quite cordially. Thomas Foulke, of New York, in- 
troduced each member of the delegation and ex- 
plained the object of the visit. A brief address was 
then read by Joseph J. Janney, of Baltimore, setting 
forth the views of Friends. (It is given in full be- 
low.) 

Aaron M. Powell followed in a few remarks, em- 
phasizing one or two points in the address, and con- 
tinuing, alluded to the deplorable condition of af- 
fairs in Alaska, and expressed the hope that the at- 
tention of those in authority who could do anything 
to relieve the situation there, would hasten to afford 
that relief. 

The President then said he was pleased to meet 
the delegation, and sympathized with the views that 
had been expressed. In reference to Aaron M. 
Powell’s allusion to the condition of affairs in Alaska 
he said he had appointed a Governor for that Terri- 
tory who he hoped would meet the approval of 
Friends and all others interested in good govern- 
ment. That the appointment was made after careful 
investigation into the moral character of the man, 
and his antecedents and habits were well considered. 
He felt satisfied that the new Governor would regard 
the moral aspect of the question, but if he did not 
come squarely up to the requirements of the situa- 
tion, he would not be allowed to stay there. As to 
the general question of the treatment of the Indians, 
he approved of what the delegation had presented, 
but the question was one demanding patience. The 
solution could not be arrived at suddenly or without 


reflection. The thought presented in the address 
concerning the improvement of the homes of the 
Indians was a good one, and deserved careful consid- 
eration. He thanked the members of the delegation 
for their visit and shook the hand of each at parting. 

The Interior Department was then visited, and an 
audience was granted the delegation by the Secre- 
tary, John W. Noble. A similar address was read to 
him, to which he responded in some very practical 
and sensible remarks, He assured the delegation 
that their suggestions would receive his thoughtful 
consideration at the proper time. He expressed his 
determination to punish any contractor or Agent 
who should be caught imposing upon or cheating the 
Indians. Whilst he knew he wasn’t smart enough 
to catch them all, he had the disposition and the 
power to punish them when they are caught. 

The delegation consisted of those whose names 
are signed to the address, and all expressed them- 


selves as pleased and encouraged with the inter- 
views. J. 


To the President and Secretary of the Interior: 


Both as an organization, and by individual effort, the 
Society of Friends has labored in behalf of the Indians 
since that memorable and historic day in 1682, when Wil- 
liam Penn made his famous treaty with the Indian tribes 
of Pennsylvania. 

The interest that Friends have taken in the Indians has 
been stimulated by the feeling that they have been un- 
justly treated in many instances by the Government, and 
at all times by unscrupulous white men who surround 
their homes and endeavor to get possession of their lands. 
Their condition has constantly appealed to the sympathy 
of Fricnds, and we are united to them in a bond of brother- 
hood that is recognized by the Indian always. 

It is not our purpose now to refer to the efforts of our 
Religious Society during the long period of years between 
1682 and 1869, further than to state that during that time 
there was no interruption to our work. Long journeys 
were made by Friends during the early part of the present 
century, into what was then the wild western country, to 
look personally after the wants of the Indians and to gain 
information that would qualify the Friends to intercede 
successfully in the Indians behalf. 

Since 1869, when President Grant inaugurated his peace 
policy and called us more fully into the Indian work, we 
have concentrated our efforts to those Indians who were 
located in Nebraska and Dakota, and have endeavored to 
make our work practical in its character and permanent in 
its effects. Whilst we have always avoided any effort to 
make proselytes of the Indians, we have not neglected to 
inculcate the principles of the Christian religion. The 
central idea has been to reconcile them to their changed 
surroundings; influence them to accept as the best thing 
for them the provisions of the “ Land in Severalty law;” 
make them feel the dignity and accept the responsibility 
of separate domestic establishments, and to help them to 
be self-respecting and self-supporting members of the com- 
munity in which they live. 

Indian Agents who have represented the Society of 
Friends have uniformly directed their efforts to educating 
the Indian men in the use of farming implements and in 
mechanical and agricultural pursuits generally. Their 
efforts have met with a good degree of success. We refer 
as an illustration to the Santee Sioux tribe, located in the 
northern part of Nebraska. These Indians, under the in- 
fluence that we have mentioned, have, in nearly all partic- 
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ulars, about reached the point of independence of Govern- 
ment oversight. We wish to call attention to one matter 
which we regard as important and in which we have for 
some time taken an interest, and that is the necessity of 
adopting some means of teaching the Indian women the 
art of housekeeping. It seems to us to be the especial 
need of all those communities of Indians, where they 
have their lands in severalty, and are occupying separate 
homes, that this instruction shall be furnished. Our idea 
is that the Government shall provide for the appointment 
of a sufficient number of matrons, whose duty it shall be 
to go amongst these families of Indians and instruct the 
women in practical household duties. The men are re- 
sponding nobly to the instruction that has been provided 
for them ; they are becoming industrious and in many in- 
stances successful farmers and mechanics, but the women, 
lacking the training that is necessary, have not advanced 
proportionally. We regard it as a matter of vital import- 
ance that the home influence shall be brought to bear on 
the Indian in his daily life as a powerful agent in the im- 
provement of his moral and spiritual condition. This be- 
nign influence cannot be made available whilst the home 
lacks so many elements of beauty and attractiveness as is 
the case at present. r 

The importance of education for the children is of 
course recognized by all as the great work of the present 
and the hope of the future for this people, and we desire 
to commend the efforts of the Government and all relig- 
ious denominations for the universal attention they have 
given the subject. 

We desire to offer to the President and Secretary such 
assistance as it may be in our power to render, in the great 
work of Indian civilization and advancement. 

Thomas Foulke, 
Aaron M. Powell, 

Representing New York Yearly Meeting. 
Levi K. Brown, 

Sec. of the Convention of Seven Yearly Meetings. 

Thomas H. Matthews, 
Anna 8. Walton, 
Joseph J. Janney, 

Representing Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 
Edward Stabler, Jr., 

Of Baltimore Yearly Meeting and representing by proxy 
Illinois Yearly Meeting. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION: COURSE 
OF READING. 
Ar the meeting of “Young Friends’ Association,” 
held on Second-day evening, Third month 11th, it 
was decided that a Course of Reading, with especial 
reference to the history and principles of the Relig- 
ious Society of Friends should be arranged for. The 
work selected to be first read was “The History of 
the Society of Friends,” by Samuel M. Janney ; and 
the Committee on History was instructed to prepare 
and report at the next meeting a plan for reading 
this work. 

The plan reported by the Committee on History, 
and adopted by Young Friends’ Association at its 
last meeting, (Fourth month 8th), is as follows: 

The work selected for reading, Janney's “ History 
of the Society of Friends,” will be divided into short 
portions to be read monthly, so that those whose 
time is most limited can still follow the plan pro- 
posed. For the month preceding the meeting in 


Fifth month (to be held on Second-day evening, Fifth 
month 13th), the “ Introduction” to the History has 
been selected as the portion to be read ; for the next 
month, (preceding the meeting in Sixth month), the 
first chapter, relating to George Fox, has been se- 
lected; and for each subsequent month, including 
the Seventh and Eighth months, (in which no meet- 
ing is held), two chapters in regular succession are 
to be read, until tbe work shall be completed. 

It is the desire of the Committee on History to be 
able to present at each meeting of the Association, 
after the course shall have been begun, a short arti- 
cle having especial reference to the portion of the 
History read during the preceding month. It is sug- 
gested that, so far as may be practicable, Friends 
who adopt the course of reading outlined also read 
other works on similar subjects to those treated in 
the portion being read; as, for instance, when the 
first chapter of the History, (which relates to the 
early life and labor of George Fox), is read, portions 
of George Fox’s Journal might be read with profit. 

It is hoped that all Friends everywhere who feel 
an interest in the history and principles of our Relig- 
ious Society, whether members of the “ Young 
Friends’ Association ” or not, will adopt the course 
of reading selected by the Association and outlined 
above. The work chosen for reading can be obtained 
of Friends’ Book Association, 8. W. corner 15th and 
Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


PROHIBITION IN IOWA. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

As the question of Constitutional Prohibition of the 
liquor traffic is soon to be submitted to the voters of 
the State of Pennsylvania, I have felt like writing a 
few lines in regard to the workings of the prohibitory 
laws in Iowa, that I might thereby do my feeble part 
in helping to carry forward this great work of moral 
reform, and if possible refute some of the false state- 
ments in opposition to Probibition. Iowa failed to se- 
cure the insertion of a prohibitory clause in the State 
Constitution, not by the will of the people, but by a 
technicality in the manner of procedure in the Leg- 
islature (so decided by the Supreme Court.) But the 
State has a rigid prohibitory law, prohibiting the 
sale of or manufacture of all kinds of intoxicating 
liquors as a beverage. And it is in regard to the ef- 
fects of the enforcement of this law that I think the 
friends of good order, temperance, and morality 
should speak at this time. Judging by the experi- 
ence of the temperance work in this State, you will 
no doubt hear it stated many times, that “in Iowa 
and Kansas where Prohibition has been tried it has 
proved an entire failure ;” that “ in those States there 
is more whiskey sold and more drunkenness now 
than before the enactment of this law ;” that“ it is 
driving good citizens from the State, and ruining busi- 
ness ;” and other statements equally untrue. Such 
utterances usually come from those interested in the 
saloon business or liquor traffic, or their associates. 
But you will sometimes hear them from men of more 
influence,—those claiming to be temperance men, 
but in favor of “ high license ” as against Prohibition, 
and the friends of Prohibition should be prepared to 
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meet these statements with the factsin the case. In- 
stead of being a failure, Prohibition has proved to be 
a grand success in Iowa. And the people of this 
State are becoming more and more in favor of it, as 
they see the good results of its enforcement. Official 
reports from over the State show that in eighty-five 
counties the law is as well observed and as strictly 
enforced as any of our laws, and that drunkenness 
and other crimes are very materially reduced. It is 
true that in some of the “ river towns” where there 
is a large proportion of foreign population the law is 
not well enforced, and in a few cities no attempt is 
made to enforce it, owing to the failure of the city of- 
ficials in those places to do their sworn duty. But 
the work is going on, and one after another they are 
forced to give itup. Only ashort time ago the offi- 
cers of Iowa City, (which has been one of the worst 
in the State), yielded to the force of the law and 
closed every drinking place in the city. And we 
hope at our next legislature to get such enactments 
as will compel them all to submit to the clearly ex- 
pressed will of the people of the State. Governor 
Larabee, through numerous letters and speeches, has 
given his views and observations of the workings of 
the law in this State. I will give some extracts from 
them. He says: “ As to the assertion that Prohibi- 
tion has driven people out of the State, I think not a 
man has left on account of Prohibition whom it is 
desirable to have return. Many of those interested 
in the saloon and liquor business and such persons as 
are usually attracted by those interests have left, and 
the State is largely the gainer thereby. The cheap 
lands in the States and Territories west of us have 
induced a great many enterprising and valuable citi- 
zens to emigrate independent of any influence of Pro- 
hibition. Yet there bas been a steady growth in our 
population, and the census of 1890 will probably show 
in Iowa at least 2,000,000 inhabitants. The vote at 
the last election shows an increase of 65,329 votes 
over the election of 1884.” “ As to the depreciation 
of values of real estate occasioned by Prohibition, it 
is the sheerest nonsense. The banking business of 
the State is perhaps as fair a barometer of business 
as can be found. The number of banks has increased 
from 186 in 1883, to 224 in 1888. Deposits have in- 
creased from $27,231,719, in 1880, to $39,935,662, in 
1888.” “I think more than half the jails in the 
State are entirely empty at the present time. There 
are 98 less convicts in our penitentiaries than there 
were three years ago, notwithstanding the growth of 
our population. Expenses of the Criminal Courts 
have decreased very largely during the last few 
years.” “Tramps are very scarce in Iowa. There 
are evidently very few attractions for them here. 
Probably more than 3,000 of their recruiting stations 
(saloons) have been closed in Iowa during the last 
five years.” “The wives and mothers of the State, 
and especially those of small means, are almost unan- 
imously in favor of the law. The families of labor- 
ing men now receive the benefits of the earnings that 
formerly went to the saloon. There is no question 
in my mind that the law is doing good work for our 
people.” “ My views heretofore advanced in favor of 
the law are strengthened and confirmed by added 
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experience.” “Our people are more and more de- 
termined to make no compromise with the saloon.’’ 
“The law has more friends in the State than it ever 
had before, and I am satisfied no State can show re- 
sults more satisfactory.” That the homes of Penn- 
sylvania may triumph over the saloon, and peace, 


happiness, and prosperity increase, is the wish of 
your friend, 


Epwarp E. Harrison. 
West Liberty, Iowa, Fourth month 8. 


HOMES DURING YEARLY MEETING. 


Some inquiry has been made of us for places where 
Friends from the country, attending Yearly Meeting, 
may be accommodated with board. We may men- 
tion that there is a committee appointed jointly by 
the three monthly meetings of Philadelphia, to have 
in care the suitable entertainment of Friends during 
the yearly meeting, and a sub committee is in charge 
of the subject of “ finding homes.” This consists of 
the following persons: Jos. M. Truman, Jr., 15th and 
Race sts.; Mark Baner, 908 N. 17th st.; Sarah L. 
Haines, 1513 Marshall st.; Emiline L. Moore, 1114 
Mt. Vernon st.; George Watson, 723 N. 8th st.; Ma- 
tilda V. Lobb, 1704 N. 18th st.; Wm. W. Birdsell, 


Friends’ Central School ; Tamar Hartly, 1511 Swain 
steet. 


ORTHODOX FRIENDS. 

—The sessions of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
began on Second-day of this week, (15th instant), at 
the meeting-house, 4th and Arch streets. It is an- 
nounced that Samuel Morris, a well known minister 
of the Orthodox body, has the approval of the sev- 
eral meetings in their order, for a visit to Friends of 
Great Britain. Thomas P. Cope will accompany him. 
As this is the first visit by a minister of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting to the English Friends, in a long 
period of time, it will be noted with some interest. 

—The Association of this body which is devoted 
to aiding the Southern schools for colored children 
appears to be in active operation. It held its annual 
meeting on Second-day evening, President Rhoads, 
(of Bryn Mawr College), presiding. The annual re- 
port stated that assistance had been given directly to 
schools having about 600 colored pupils, in North 
Carolina and Virginia, besides to other schools at dif- 
ferent points in the South. The Treasurer reported 
a balance of $1,017 in cash and $5,000 invested. Ad- 
dresses were made by Dr. Henry Hartshorne, Samuel 


Morris, and Dr. Rhoads, and officers were elected for 
the ensuing year. 


—The arrangement of the terms at Westtown 
Boarding School will hereafter be similar to those of 
other schools,—that is, there will be a vacation in the 
summer. For this summer the old arrangement con- 
tinues, and the term will open on the 23d instant. 


Over Lord and Master 
When He departed, left us in his will 
As our best legacy on earth, the poor! 
These we have always with us; had we not, 
Our hearts would grow as hard as are these 
stones.— Longfellow. 
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SWARTHMORE NOTES. But it is not in cold-book learning 
: ; Those children’s hearts to move ; 
Co.iece opened for the spring term on Third-day And the stony eye of the serpent 
morning, after a recess of nearly two weeks. Is death to the stricken dove; 
—Work is progressing on the improvements on ’Tis an angel alone can touch them, 
Whittierfield, recently undertaken by the corpora- . And that angel’s name is love. 
tion. There is considerable to be done yet, however ° For whatever the world may fancy, 
and it will be some weeks before the grounds will be And whatever the wise men say 
ready for use. Of our nineteenth century progress, 
—Wyatt C. Randall, Ph.D., of Johns Hopkins Of a new and a better way ; 
University, has been appointed Assistant Professor Still it takes asoul to make a soul 
of Chemistry, and will commence his duties at once. Now, as in the olden day. 
This assistance for Dr. Day will enable him to carry —The Spectator (London). 
on his experimental work to much greater advantage. a ca 
—The Halcyon, the college annual, is expected to THE FIRST NOTE. 
appear the latter part of this week. WE heard, this morn, the bluebird’s voice 
—President Magill, and Professors Appleton, And gone at once were care and gloom : 
Smith, Holcomb and Furman, the judges, have se- ay we the world’s great jubilee 
’ M ; ‘ just begun, of song and bloom! 
lected the following students to deliver the orations : _ 
for the Magill prizes in the Sophomore and Fresh- We said: It now is time to watch : 
men classes: from ’91, Josephine T. Ancona, of For every day will, faithful, bring 
Pennsylvania ; Eliza R. Hampton, of New York; Es- — new, peculiar gift,to make — 
’ ‘a . mplete the splendor of the spring. 
ther Haviland, of New York ; John W. Hutchinson, 
Jr., of New York; William C. Sproul, of Pennsylva- The willows, too, the tidings hear : 
nia, and Zaida E. Udell, of Michigan ; from the class With gilded signals lifted high, 
of 92, Charles B. Hart, of Pennsylvania; Gertrude They tell their comrades, dull and deaf, 
Hutchins, of California ; Georgianna Porter, of Mary- A pageant gay will soon pass by. 
land; Florence D. Reid, of Pennsylvania; Laura The shy hepaticas will peep 
M. Smith, of California, and Edward M. Underwood, From ’neath their silken, downy hoods 
of North Carolina. No less than thirty-one compet- To ask their mottled, guardian leaves 
ing orations were submitted to the judges, from What so disturbs the quiet woods. 
which, according to the terms of the foundation, The maple buds will fling aside 
they were to select six from each of the eligible The braided folds of crimson vest, 
classes. The contest will be held in the college hall And all their golden stamens drop 
on Fourth-day, Fifth month 8th. To coax the orchis from her rest. 
—Owing to the change in the time of the spring The wind will change its weary wail, 
recess, the date of the Somerville reunion has been And fold its wildly rushing wings, 
postponed to Seventh-day, the 27th; that of the And raise a softly pleading voice 
sports of the Preparatory School to Fourth-day, the To call to life all lovely things ; 
24th, and that of the gymnasium exhibition to Will gently bid the daffodils 


Seventh-day, the 20th. To lift their drowsy lids, and shake 
—_;_——— Their yellow curls in sly rebuke 
OUR CHILDREN. Of feeble gleams the sunbeams make. 





I LOOKED at the happy children ee _ i clear, — sky 
Who gathered around the hearth ; ee + puar-agtengriaat 

So blithe they were, no children And seem through April rain to pour 
Could happier be on earth ; Its carcanets of jewels down. 


With their merry plays, and their winsome Yet, ’mid the rapturous delight, 
ways, O bluebird, we shall not forget 
And the sound of their silvery mirth, That first, sweet, tender note to which 
The stirring harmony was set ! 


Then I thought of those other children, = eas . 
So wizened, and hard, and bold, “aie anes Sage Cees See 


Who huddle in slum and cellar, a : oe 

And shiver with want and cold ; You do not need to worship? May be so. 
Not fresh as the dew, or the morning’s I judge you not; 

“a Only, they say the dog that does not know 
. A master, like a savage wolf will grow, 

But haggard, and lean, and old. Hating his lot, 
But yet may they still, those children, And is a sorry brute, until he find 

Be taught to forget their pain ; A mightier will than his, and nobler mind.” 
And gathered in arms that love them, 

Their laughter may come again ; “To me the meanest flower that blows, can give 
And the stare of woe and the craft may go, Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 

And the spirit be washed of stain. — Wordsworth. 











WHY SCIENCE STUDENTS GO TO 
GERMANY. 

Tue superiority of the instructors is the most import- 
ant factor. The German institution, the privat- 
docent, is very effective in preventing the fossilizing 
of the professors. Upon showing a requisite degree 
of scholarship, any student is allowed to give lec- 
tures upon any subject in his department. He re- 
ceives no pay from the university, but if he can suc- 
ceed in obtaining hearers he is entitled to all the 
fees. If he is a good lecturer, the attendance in- 
creases, and the full professor loses a corresponding 
number of students. Not only does the latter lose 
the fees of the students, but he soon loses his popu- 
larity, and the privat docent is on a fair way to a pro- 
fessorship. There is thus a scientific rivalry continu- 
ally going on, and the professors are forced to keep 
themselves well informed. There is a mathematical 
professor in one of the Bavarian universities who for 
three semesters had not a single student. All the 
students who should have attended his lectures pre- 
ferred to hear alive young privat-docent. Nearly all 
the present professors have in past years served in 
this capacity. 

From what has preceded it will be seen that the 
differences between the German and American sys. 
tems are few and easily set aside. First, the German 
students are well fitted for the university ; secondly, 
they are required to be independent in their study ; 
thirdly, their laboratory work is more extended and 
more accurate; and lastly, the professors, being able 
to do and doing original work, exert an influence 
which inspires the students to keep on and overcome 
difficulties. 

I believe that the American students in our first- 
class colleges are as well fitted as the Germans. (The 
often-made objections that the German gymnasial 
graduate is to be compared only with our college 
sophomore might here be raised. This is not well 


founded, for the average ages of the freshman of 
both countries are the same; and liberal educators 


have in practice indicated their opinions that when 


a student leaves the fitting school he is prepared for 


the university, and not for the college.) 
The amount of laboratory work in American col- 


leges is on an average very small. The smaller col- 
leges dispense with it entirely in most subjects ex- 
cept chemistry. The first-class colleges are introduc- 
ing more and more each year, and Harvard has very 
recently put an experimental course into the require- 
ments for admission in physics. In the department 
of chemistry, the change in this direction has been 
most marked. Twenty years ago a college graduate 
could hardly be found who had taken a course in 
quantitative analysis. Now the chemical course at 


Harvard equals that in most German universities. 


The chief comparison, however, must be drawn 
in respect to post-graduate courses, for nearly all the 
American students abroad belong to this class. The 
character of the professors and the laboratory sur- 
roundings are the prime factors. The professors, un- 
less continually engaged in original research, are not 
able to give adequate assistance. The laboratory 
must be well supplied with apparatus, materials, and 
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collections. Nearly every department lacks, at pres- 
ent, some important part. For instance, the physical 
cabinets are overstocked with demonstrative appa- 
ratus, while the student engaging in quantitative 
work must manufacture everything needed. 

American students themselves seem to possess 
more ability than the Germans. But characteristic 
American haste more than nullifies this advantage. 
The American is in too much of a hurry to control 
any results he may obtain; too ready to consider a 
felicitous experiment as positive proof of a previ- 
ously formed theory, and too ready to consider a 
small influencing condition of no importance. He is 
also too easily discouraged by first difficulties, and 
lacks what a Western humorist has termed stick-to- 
it-iveness. Finally, he almost invariably displays his 
practical Yankee traits in trying to obtain the largest 
possible objective for a telescopé, disregarding the 
fact that the brains behind the ocular are the chief 
thing. 

But his faults are remedied when he goes to Ger- 
many, and it is to be hoped that in a short time they 
will not even be allowed to appear in his own coun- 
try. Every college of importance is rapidly adopting 
the German system in chemistry, and the same must 
be done eventually in all departments.—Samuel 
Sheldon, in Atlantic Monthly. 














































WAR INCONSISTENT WITH CHRISTIANITY. 
Carr. Hows, late a staff-officer of the Royal Engi- 
neers, thus relates how he came to resign his com- 
mission and leave the army. 

He was on service in Natal during the Zulu war, 
and had been sharpening his sword with a file, and 
was running his finger along it, admiring its keen 
edge, when the thought flashed across his mind, 
“And what is this for?” and the answer came as in- 
stantaneously, “To run through a fellow-creature.” 

“ T was so startled at the thought,” said he, “ which 
for the first time came home to me in this form that 
involuntarily I dropped my sword, and from that 
time determined on the first opportunity to quit the 
profession.” This determination was carried out at 
the conclusion of the war, and he is now enrolled as 
a soldier in a nobler army, one that seeks to save the 
souls of men, and the last that is heard of him is that 
he has gone to the Cape as a missionary, and is 
preaching to the miners of Kimberley. This instance 
of conviction as to the true character of war and its 
inconsistency with any profession of Christianity is 
not a solitary one, for we know from the early history 
of the Christian Church that numbers of young con- 
verts to the Christian religion left the Roman army, 
feeling that Christ’s precepts “ unbelted the sword of 
every soldier,” and made it impossible for them if 
they followed him to lift their hands against their 
enemies. But some of them suffered death rather 
than serve in the army, one of whom was young 
Maximilian, who in they ear 260 A. D. had his head 
struck off by order of Dion the proconsul. 

When he was brought before Dion and asked his 
name, Maximilian, turning to him, replied, “Why 
wouldst thou know my name; I am a Christian and 
cannot fight.” 
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Maximilian was registered five feet ten inches high, 
and Dion bade the officer mark him. But Maximilian 
refused to receive it, still asserting that he was a 


Christian, upon which Dion instantly replied, “ Bear 
arms or thou shalt die.” 

To this Maximilian answered, ‘‘I cannot fight if I 
die. I am nota soldier of this world but a soldier of 
God.” Dion then said, “ Who has persuaded thee to 
behave thus?” Maximilian answered, “My own 
mind, and He that called me.” Dion then spoke to 
his father, and bade him persuade his son. But his 
father observed that his son knew his own mind, and 
what was best for him todo. After this had passed, 
Dion addressed Maximilian again in these words, 
“ Take thy arms and receive the mark.” “TI can re- 
ceive,” says Maximilian, ‘‘no such mark. I have 
already the mark of Christ.” Upon which Dion said, 
“T will send thee quickly to thy Christ.” “Thou 
mayest do so,” says Maximilian, “ but the glory will 
be mine.” 

Dion said, “Among the life-guards of our master, 
the Emperor, there are Christian soldiers, and they 
fight.” Maximilian answered, “ They know what is 
expedient for them, but I am a Christian, and it is 
unlawful to do evil.” 

Dion said, “Take thy arms. Despise not the pro- 
fession of a soldier lest thou perish miserably.” “ But 
I shall not perish,” says Maximilian, “ and if I should 
leave the world my soul will live with Christ the 
Lord.” 

Dion then ordered his name to be struck from the 
roll, and delivered the following sentence: “ Maxi- 
milian, because thou hast with a rebellious spirit re- 
fused to bear arms, thou art to die by the sword.” 
Maximilian replied, “ Thanks be to God.” 

He was twenty years, three months, and seven- 
teen days old, and when he was led to the place of 
execution he said with a pleasant countenance to his 
father, “ Give the executioner the soldier’s coat thou 
had gotten for me, and when I shall receive thee in 
the company of the blessed martyrs we may rejoice 
together with the Lord.”—J, L., in British Friend. 

In the Gospels and in the writings of Paul, we 
find Jesus to be the same great soul,—tender to the 
sinner, looking with impartial eye over all forms of 
humanity, anointed by God to preach the gospel to 
the poor, the Word made flesh and dwelling among 
us, the human image of the unseen God, the Leader 
of mankind in all lands and in all ages.—Rev. J. F. 
Clarke. 


For God has marked each sorrowing day, 
And numbered every secret tear ; 
And heaven’s long age of bliss shall pay 
For all His children suffer here. 
— William Cullen Bryant. 
NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

—A violent volcanic eruption occurred in the Philip- 
pine Islands last December. Vast columns of ashes were 
thrown up from the Mayon volcano, and in a very short 
space of time the darkness became so intense that, though 
it was midday, lights had to be used in every house. The 
inhabitants of surrounding districts were panic-stricken. 


—A correspondent writes that this has been a disastrous 
financial season for Florida and that great efforts are being 
made to secure good drainage and cleanliness for Jackson- 
ville.— Boston Journal. 


—One little creature can do a great deal of mischief. 
The Colusa (Cal.) Sun says there is no doubt but that a 
squirrel is responsible for a break in the Hamilton levee 
and a consequent loss of 50,000 acres of wheat, which be- 
came submerged. 


—The people of Iceland are very much disturbed by 
the large emigration from this country to the United States, 

—The astonishing announcement is made that the Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina recently pardoned out two colored 
children, nine and ten years old, who had been sentenced 
to the state prison for life, for stealing articles worth less 
than $10.—Hartford Courant. 

—The Boston Pilot, a Democratic and Roman Catholic 
newspaper, of much ability, edited by John Boyle O'Reilly, 
the poet, has this notable paragraph on the death of Lewis 
Hayden, the colored man: ‘“‘ We knew Lewis Hayden well, 
and can truly say that he was a man of a great nature, 
kindly, sincere, exceedingly wise, gentle, courageous, and 
magnanimous. He was a race type and leader. He had 
in a marked way the childlike wisdom which is so beauti- 
ful a characteristic of the negro race. He was so earnestly 
and directly true that he could not be doubted. He was 
a manful opponent, vigorous, and at times passionate ; but 
he was utterly without resentment. No wonder that Bos- 
ton paused a moment to show deep respect and sorrow 
when this great-hearted escaped slave from Kentucky died 
in his own home with his family and sorrowing friends 
around him. Of such timber are good Bostonians made. 
Black or white, the man with so high a purpose, so great 
a fidelity, so strong a character, must become notable and 
respected. When Kentucky or any other State says the 
negro is by nature an inferior and a degraded man, Massa- 
chusetts will remember Lewis Hayden and many others 
of his kind, and renew her trust in God and human na- 
ture.” 

—At a meeting of the Unitarian Club, in Boston, a 
speaker who had “ traveled extensively in the West” re- 
ferred to “the agnostic movement, East and West, of 
twenty-five years ago. People in the West who had left 
the churches at that time were now turning back, not so 
much for themselves as for the sake of their chiidren. 
They had begun to realize that there was something that 
the human heart required besides science.” 

—A beautiful flower, called the rice lily, grows thickly 
in parts of Southwestern Georgia. It is extremely sensi- 
tive to the light. The blossoms fold up at night, but open 
in the morning. At night, while the lovely white blos- 
soms are closely enfolded in their purple covering, and the 
flowers are asleep, if a lamp is placed near them they will 
gradually open and turn toward it. If a strong light is 
placed on one side of a vase containing them, the half of 
the bouquet that faces the lamp will be unfolded, while the 
other half that is in the shadow will remain tightly closed. 

—The Philadelphia Police Matron service is but two 
years and a half old, and has been established in bat six of 
the city’s twenty-five police districts. A bill has been in- 
troduced into the present Legislature, however, and has 
been reported favorably to the Senate, which provides for 
the appointment of police matrons in cities of the first and 
second class. Should it go into effect, the number of police 
matrons already in the city’s service would doubtless be 
increased.— 

—There are at present some 2,000 women employed in 
drug stores throughout the country. When the Woman’s 








School of Pharmacy was first organized at Louisville there 
were but two women engaged in the business, and both of 
these were in the laboratory of one of the professors. Dur- 
ing the last term more applications for graduates to fill re- 
sponsible positions in drug stores or laboratories of manu- 
facturing chemists have been received at the Louisville 
school than the total number which the school has gradu- 
ated since its commencement.—Philad’a Ledger. 


—An interesting description of the physical features of 
the great Trans-Caspian Railway, recently built by Russia, 
was given at a recent meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society, London. The line is a single one from beginning 
to end, except the short sidings at stations ; every piece of 
timber amd iron used was brought from Russia. The 
country, through which the road passes is almost level, the 
engineering difficulties presented being of an unusual kind. 
The chief of these are scarcity of water and the abundance 
of sand. On wide stretches no vegetation is to be found 
and the sand is piled in loose hillocks and swept here and 
there by strong winds. Various means are employed to 
keep the track clear. Near the Caspian sea the road bed is 
kept well soaked with sea water; in other places it is pro- 
tected with an armor of clay. Palisades are erected some- 
times to stop drifting. Another method employed is the 
cultivation of hardy plants, such as are used for the same 
purpose on the Danish coast. Many parts of the country 
traversed by the road are described by the lecturer as be- 
ing something appalling in their loneliness and desolation. 
—The American. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

ANXIETY is felt lest there should be bloodshed among 
the people who will rush into the Oklahoma district, to 
take up land, on the 22d inst., the time when it will be 
“opened for settlement.” It is pretty well settled that 
many more people are waiting to go in than the district 
will accommodate. 

THE steamship Danmark, of the line between Copenha- 
gen and New York, was seen abandoned and sinking, at 
sea, on the 8th inst., by a steamship bound for Liverpool. 
She had on board over 700 persons, and so far (17th inst.), 
nothing has been heard concerning them, though it is 
hoped they have been rescued by passing vessels. 

Tue Cherokee Commissioners, George D. Robinson, of 
Massachusetts; J. Otis Humphrey, of Illinois, and Alfred 
M. Wilson, of Arkansas, met on the 15th inst., in Wash- 
ington, and received their commissions. . They are to ne- 
gotiate with the Cherokee and other Indian tribes in the 
Indian Territory for a cession of certain lands in the Ok- 
lahoma country, under the act of Congress just passed. 


Tue conference at Berlin, between representatives of 
this country and Germany, on the Samoan question, will 
begin on the Ist of next month. The American commis- 
sioners sailed from N ew York on the 13th instant. It has 
been agreed between the three powers, Germany, England, 
and the United States, to keep but one war vessel each at 
Samoa, for the present. Full details of the destruction of 
the war-ships in the harbor of Apia, (on the 15th and 16th 
of last month), have been received by steamer at San 
Francisco. Two German ships were destroyed, the third 
escaping without great injury, and two American were 
also lost, while the third, (the Nipsic), is much damaged. 

Joun ALBERT Bricut, eldest son of the late John 
Bright, was elected Member of Parliament, in his father’s 
place, in Birmingham, on the 15th inst. He is opposed to 
the Gladstone plan of Home Rule. 
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NOTICES. 


*,* Henry T. Child expects to attend Friends’ meeting 
at Christiana, Lancaster county, Pa., on First-day morn- 
ing, thé 2ist inst., and a Temperance meeting at the same 
place, at 2.30 p.m. The latter with illustrations, and an 
appeal for the Constitutional Amendment. All are invited. 


*,* Abington First-day School Union will be held at 
Upper Dublin, on Seventh-day, the 20th inst., at 10 0’clock. 
All interested are cordially invited. 

Friends will take the 8.31 train from Ninth and Green 
streets for Fort Washington. Qh 

. Q. ATKINSON, 
ANNA Moors, } Clerks. 

*,* A Conference on the subject of Temperance, under 
the care of Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, will 
be held at Friends’ meeting-house, West Chester, on First- 
day, Fourth month 21st, 1889, at 2.30 p. m. 

Friends and all others interested are cordially invited. 

Mary MCALLISTER, Clerk. 


*,* The Western First-day School Union will be held 
at Centre meeting-house, Del., on Seventh-day, Fourth 
month 27th, 1889, to meet at 10 o’clock a.m. All inter- 
ested are cordially invited to attend. 

Friends coming by train should communicate in ad- 
vance with Joseph P. Nichols, Centreville, Del. Take the 
train leaving Broad street station at 7.25 a. m. for Fair- 
ville station. Returning, train arrives in Philadelphia at 
7.18 p. m. 

EpWARD A. PENNOCK, 
Lypra B. WALTON, 


*,* Concord First-day School Union will be held at Ches- 
ter, on Seventh-day, Fourth month 20th, commencing at 10 


} Clerks. 


@. m. 
All interested are earnestly invited to be present. 
Epwin J. DURNALL, Clerk 
Mary YARNALL, ve 


*,* Circular Meetings in Fourth month occur as follows: 
21. Chestnut Ridge, Pa. 


*,* Quarterly meetings in the Fourth month will occur 
as follows : 
23. Western, Londongrove, Pa. 
25. Caln, Sadsbury, Pa. 
27. Scipio, Scipio, N. Y. 
27. Westbury, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
30. Concord, Wilmington, Del. 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, and 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
RoYAL Bakine PowpsER Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 
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JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE 
TRUST COMPANY, 


Capital Paid In, : e ‘ _ $1,500,000, 


Six per cent. Memvestend Mortgages on Farm 
and Oity properties. 

Siz per cent. Debenture Bonds interest payable 
half yearly. 

Five per cent. Saving bonds in small or large 
amounts running siz, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four 
months. 

These Bonds are issued under the supervision of 
the Bank examiners of the state of New York, with 
whom we have deposited 1-10th of our Capital in Gov- 
ernment Bonds. 

We issue instalment Saving Bonds, secured by 
real estate security, running 10, 15, and 20 years. 
Send for Pamphlet. 


ADVISORY BOARD oF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS 
Wm. Hacker, 
JouN M. SHRIGLEY, 
8. RoBINSON COALE, 
Craics LIPPprINcoTt, 
R. W. CLay, 
Wm. P. Bement, 
JAMES SCHLEICHER, 
E. H. AUSTIN, Manager. R, L, Austin, 


518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


REGISTERED 
REAL ESTATE 


/ PER CENT. 
DEBENTURE BONDS. 


The following condensed descriptions of first Mortgages, de- 
ted — the Atlantic Trust Co. of New York, to secure Series 
o. 50f Texas Loan Agency Debentures to the smount of $50,000, 


be- »ring 7 per cent. interest, pay able semi-annually in New York, 
will show the character of loans used by this Company as col- 
lateral security. 
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| 8,936] $52,550/$ 159,475 $32,800 


With No. 2.405 is ine uded block 811 in the city of — 
with the errr upon which there is an insurance of 
$11,000, which is assigned to the trustees. 

We have a number of these Bonds as well ons Guaranteed 7 
per cent. Mortgages always on hand, in amounts of from $100 to 
$1,000 Weshould be bn to have you call to inspect them, 
also for more ee on about the Company and the section of 
the State they are work 
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AMILTON LOAN & TRUST 


COMPANY, OF NEW YORK CITY. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, MANAGER. 

332 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA. 

6, 6 1-2, and 7 per cent. Western Farm 
and City Mortgages. 
Principal and Interest payable at Brown Bros., N. Y. and Phila. 
DIRECTORS. 

| WM. C. BROWNING, 
Browning, K & Co., N.Y. 
THOMAS SCAT 


RGOOD, 
Jno. M Sharpless & Co., Phila. 


Dundee Dye i] 
JOHN N. BEACH, CHAS. H HEELER, 
Mackintosh, Green & Co., N. Y 


ie, Weller & Co., N.Y. jj 
W. F. R. MILLS, JOHN M. THAYER, 
ey Neb. | Governor of 

WM. P. ALDRIC 


| GEO. L. WHITM AN, 
Empire Print Works, mS. 3 Whitman & Phelps, N.Y. 
And others. 


oe. for sale of Securities of DES 
CO. ; also offer Debentures, 


MOSES E. WORTHEN, 
Manhattan Print Works, N. Y. 

PETER REID 1] 
W’ ks. Passaic, N.J. || 


We have General Age 
INES LOAN & T 
School and School and County Bonds. 


GauiiGble 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


8S. E. Cor. Fourth and Chestnut Streets. 
ra oh teat ke ot $2,000,000.00 
SURPLUS axp UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 115,444.72 
SIX PER CENT DEBENTURES, 
first M 1d Loan 
jeg Af ey rp Ae A = ee ie a the 


k, 
Teeeeans ban Gunn, go00 sao 
Amounts $3800, $500, $1,000, $5, 


SIX PER CENT. avasintaas FARM 
MORTGAGES. 


FIVE AND SIX PER CENT. SAVINGS 


CERTIFICATES, 
BUNNING FROM THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS, 
Interest cou! le semi-annually at our offices or th 
any Bank. iso poe 7 —- 
MUNICIPAL BONDS AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES FOR SALE. 





BENJ. H. SMITH, ; 
LOANS AND INVESTMENTS, 


119 8S. Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Offers for sale Denver, Colorado, First Mortgag e Loans, bearing 
8 per cent. interest net to the investor. Interest notes payable at 
the office of THE GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND 
TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, and may be collected 
through any bank. These loans are selected by Charles Hallo- 
well, Investment Banker of Denver. A residence of many years 
in that prosperous city has made me familiar with real estate 
value there, and my knowledge of the great care always exercised 
in the selection of the loans offered, enables me to recommend 
them as safe and first-class in every respect. Loans on hand from 
$1,000 and upwards. 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Money to Loan on MortTGaGes. 
PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


. No. 717 Walnut Street, 
Ovrices : {Foruetn Fortieth & Lancaster AVenue. 





